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O great stress has, apparently, been laid upon a certain pre- 

occupation with matters astrological in the dramatic works of 
Fray Gabriel Téllez. <A brief study of this material—undertaken 
originally in order to test the dramatist’s orthodoxy in his position 
in the controversy of Determinism vs Election—may be of inter- 
est not only in indicating Tirso’s stand on the efficacy of the Free 
Will, but may also be seen to lead, through a maze of ramifications 
and side-issues, to some better understanding of the mental and 
intellectual processes operative in the mind of this Golden-Age 
genius whose ideology is not as yet completely understood. 


I. THe ProteEMAIc BACKGROUND 


No effort need be made to explain away Tirso’s failure to em- 
brace the Copernican system of Astronomy which was, during his 
lifetime, in utter disrepute with the Vatican; originally received 
with some marks of favor, the Copernican views were tolerated only 

. until such time as theological discredit was brought upon them 
by the wild speculations of Giordano Bruno .. . and the imprudent 
utterances of Galileo Galilei... .’’* It is also to be remarked that 
at least one Spanish cleric, the first professor of Copernican Astrol- 
ogy in any clime,? was officially—and probably posthumously— 
rebuked when, in 1616, his In Job commentaria (Salamanea, 1584) 
. together with the book by Copernicus which Stunicus |[1.e., 
Diego de Zifiga] had indirectly supported, was suspended by the 

1 Agnes M. Clerke, article on Astronomy in The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
New York, 1907, II, 26. 

2A. Saleedo-Ruiz, in La literatura espaiola, II, 150, and notes 1 and 2, 


mentions in this connection several articles on Diego de Ziiiga. 
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Sacred Congregation, ‘until they are corrected.’’’* The general 
utility of the Ptolemaic System as a frame mirroring a comprehen- 
sible, finite universe, as well as its ready adaptability to literary 
treatment, is generally conceded,* and it is not to be considered 
unusual that a poet in Tirso’s position should ignore Copernican 
Astronomy if only for artistic reasons—although careful considera- 
tion of his extant works will not point to any knowledge of this 
new scientific viewpoint. 

In consequence, Tirso’s references to the physical universe are 
limited to the ideas advanced in the thirteen Books of Claudius 
Ptolemy’s Almagest,® the last five Books of which, dealing with the 
theory of planetary motion, envisage a fixed central point known 
as Terra or Earth, from which great concentric spheres, replete 
with epicyele, deferent, and equant, stretched in eternal and com- 
plex revolution through a variety of heavens and celestial regions to 


3’ Charles Monroe Coffin, John Donne and the New Philosophy (Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, No. 126), New 
York, 1937, p. 77. Dr. Coffin also notes that Stunicus’ work is included in 
Salusbury’s Mathematical Collections and Translations, I, pt. 1, 468-470. 

4** Although Copernicus wrenched astronomy loose from its geocentric 
past, his sentences abound in language that pre-supposes the earth to be in the 
center of the universe. The revolution in ideas did not at once precipitate a 
complete transformation of the terminology.’’ (See Edward Rosen, Three 
Copernican Treatises . . . , in Columbia University Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies, No. XXX, New York, 1939, p. 16.) Much of the termi- 
nology of geocentricism has been taken over by modern astronomy; the great 
Celestial Sphere of the ancients remains in the parlance of the astronomer of 
today. Copernicus himself may with some reason comment that ‘‘ ‘ Nobody 
need be surprised if the rising and setting of the sun and the stars and similar 
phenomena are still simply so designated by us; but the reader should recog- 
nize that we are speaking the familiar language, which can be retained by all.’ 
(Th{ orn ed. of De rev., 1873?] 73.19-22).’’ Rosen, loc. cit., note 44. 

5 While it is customary at the present time to look upon Ptolemy as a 
manner of arch-hypocrite who foisted off upon an unsuspecting public a sys- 
tem of astronomy at variance, not only with the scientific facts well known to 
Aristarchus and others, but also with his own private convictions, it should 
be pointed out that far from being the hide-bound conservative he is repre- 
sented, the Alexandrian astronomer was contemporaneously thought of as a 
scientific radical. His conclusion that the earth was spherical, when any fool 
could see that it was flat; that it hung suspended in Space, when obviously it 
could not so do without support—all such teachings were subject to attack 
from the Empiricists and perhaps would have been bitterly assailed had not 
the work been, as Arthur Berry records, in A Short History of Astronomy, 
New York, 1898, p. 63, ‘‘. . . based largely on the work of earlier astronomers, 
and in particular on that of Hipparchus. .. .’’ 
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a distant Empireum, habitation of God and the realm of the fixed 
stars: 

Ricarpo. .. . Enrique, a nuestro ejercicio 
Ayer tarde repasamos 
Los meteoros, y en ellos 
Bastantemente informado, 
Sabes de lo que proceden 
Las nubes, lluvias y rayos, 
Cometas y exhalaciones, 
Que de la regién inflamando 
Del elemento tercero, 
Al vulgo causan espanto, 
Como crinitas, eaudatas, 
Y otras que por no ser largo, 
Dejo porque ya las sabes, 
Por ellas conjeturando 
Guerras, muerte de sefores, 
Hambres, mudanzas de Estados, 
Y otras desdichas que anuncian 
Los cuerpos simples y varios, 
De cuyo influjo dependen 
Los vivientes de ac& abajo. 
Agora has de resumirme 
Lo que para hoy dejamos 
En materia de los cielos, 
Sus ortos y sus ocasos. .. . 

Enrique. ... La fabriea de los cielos, 
De los dedos de Dios digna, 
Eterna en su inmensa idea, 
Y en tiempo el primero dia, 
Segiin opinién probable 
Es de la materia misma 
Que las demas criaturas, 
En cuanto es materia prima; 
Pues dado caso que aquesta 
Intrinsecamente siga 
El apetito que tiene 
A la forma que varia, 
De donde es fuerza que nazea 
La corrupcién que aniquila 
La sustancia que le informa,® 

¢ An hypothesis Macrobius and Chalcidius resurrected in their Commen- 


tarius in Timaeum, Chap. 75 (ed. Mullbach, Fragmenta philosophorum, Paris, 
1881, 2.198), according to Theodore Otto Wedel in The Medieval Attitude 
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Porque las demas reciba, 

Y no pudiendo mudarse 

En los cielos la adquirida 
Desde su creacién primera, 
Ya parece que es distinta; 
Lo cierto es que toda es una, 
Y esencialmente se inclina 

A las formas que no tiene, 
Aunque nunea las consiga, 
Como el hombre, que es risible 
Puesto que jamas se ria, 

Ni ponga esta forma en acto, 
Como de algunos se afirma. 
Los que se mueven son diez, 
Corte de la inquietud eterna 
De santos y jerarquias. 

Su hechura es eéneava y hueca, 
Cuyas esferas contiguas 

Se tocan unas a otras, 
Porque darse vacuo impidan. 
De sus fisicos contactos 

Hay filésofos que afirman 
Aquella misica acorde, 

Cuya inefable armonia 

No nos parece escuchar, 
Pues segin buena doctrina, 
Ab asuetis non fit passio,' 
Aunque es opinion de risa. 
Excédense unos a otros 

Lo que por la perspectiva 
De sus angulos se saca, 
Conforme a la astrologia 

De Alfragano,® diferencia 


toward Astrology ... (Yale Studies in English, LX), New Haven, 1920, pp. 
26-27. Aristotle’s De generatione et corruptione was also available through the 
usual medium of Gerard of Cremona’s translation. 

7 The second word is more commonly rendered assuetis or adsuetis. Un- 
fortunately, we may but speculate as to whether Tirso’s comment immediately 
following, has reference to the theory cited in explanation of the contact of 
inner and outer surfaces of the spheres, or to the Latin phrase—which might 
be paraphrased, in its present usage, as ‘‘The ear is deaf to never-ending 
sounds.’’ 

8 Alfraganus was Dante’s chief astrological authority, according to Helen 
Flanders Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought, New Haven (Yale Univer- 
sity Press), 1929, p. 483. Dr. Dunbar attributes this statement to Dr. Edward 
‘ 


Moore, ‘ . among others.’’ 
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Sexta y vigésima prima, 
Y otros de su sabia escuela, 
Del modo que aqui se pinta. . . .' 


Such, basically, was doubtless Tirso’s conception of the uni- 
verse, and we may discern therein no considerable variation from 
ideas entertained for many centuries. This representation is, in 
effect, ‘*‘. . . substantially that of Ptolemy anchored to the meta- 
physical system of Aristotle and adapted to the satisfaction of 
Christian ecclesiasticism.’’ *° 

Of Tirso’s technical knowledge of astronomy and astrology, 
aside from a reasonable familiarity with the workings and with the 
terminology of the Ptolemaic System, it may be concluded that such 
knowledge as he may have possessed was that of the well-educated 
layman. No especial significance will attach, therefore, to casual 
references to terms such as celestial lines and parallels; to the 
Primum Mobile, the zodiac, and to the signs; the antipodes, or to 
epicycle, zenith, or elemental regions.‘ The sun, mayor planeta” 
which ‘‘muda de mes en mes’”’ plays some part in the production of 
atmospheric conditions,’* while we also encounter some reflection 
of the ancient misconception of alchemists seeking gold 


Que en las entrafias del mundo 
Los rayos del sol engendran. . . .'* 


% Amar por razén de estado, BAE, V, 168-169. Needless to say, the 
dialogue is here diverted into other channels and we are not regaled with the 
astrology of Alfraganus and his sabia escuela. The monologue is not without 
significance however, if it may be truly considered an accurate résumé of 17th- 
century astronomical concepts. It should be noted that the student Enrique 
is a very preoccupied galan; his recitation, broken both at beginning and end 
by laments in the ;Ay-de-mi! vein, is punctuated with asides concerning the 
eventual disposition of a certain ladder abandoned hastily during a nocturnal 
cita. Elaborate precautions seem to be taken by Tirso to indicate that the 
ideas expressed supra, far from representing anything novel, are the mere 
rendering in verse of text-book Philosophy available to all. 

10 Coffin, op. cit., p. 42. 

11 See, for example, selected usages, respectively, in El pretendiente al 
revés, BAE, V, 30; El castigo del penseque, ibid., 75; Amar por sefas, ibid., 
468, and also El amor médico, ibid., 383; En Madrid y en una casa, ibid., 540; 
Amor y celos, ibid., 152; No hay peor sordo, ibid., 272; Don Gil de las calzas 
verdes, ibid., 402; and Amar por razén de estado, ibid., 172. 

12 Amar por razén de estado, BAE, V, 171. As a wanderer in the literal 
sense, the sun passes from house to house and from sign to sign; in most in- 
stances, both sun and moon are excluded from the group of astros mudables 
comprising the true planetary system. 

13 See Privar contra su gusto, BAE, V, 352. 

14 La celosa de si misma, BAE, V, 148. 
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That Tirso was fully aware of the attraction of the magnetic 
North—as well he should have been, the literature of the West 
furnishing ample references thereto as early as the Twelfth Cen- 
tury ‘“—is demonstrated in poetic figure: 


Si a la Marquesa no adoro 
Mas que al sol el opuesto indio, 
Mads que el im4n 4 su estrella, 
Mas que la flor al roeio.'* 


On the whole, however, we encounter in Tirso’s theatre little to 
indicate that the dramatist-poet was much better—or worse—in- 
formed in scientific matters than were the normal educated clerics 
of his time. He failed to leave any record such as Lope set down 
concerning potential sources of knowledge, for Alfraganus—cited 
by the distraught Enrique in Amar por razén de estado—and an 
unidentified and probably fictional Tumerto, 


aquel africano 
astrélogo sin segundo 
que dejé admirado el mundo 
con su ingenio soberano,‘? 


are the sole references encountered by this writer. 


No doubt Tirso was indebted for some technical knowledge of 
astronomy to a variety of worldly experience and contacts. We 
may hypothesize that he gained certain information through formal 
schooling; through personal encounters with scientists and with 
students; through occasional reference to printed material and 
published texts, and, in short, through the media of those channels 
of social communication which from time immemorial have sup- 
plied and do yet supply the public with its vast, miscellaneous 
knowledge of the world and the dwellers thereon. 


15 See Abraham Wolf, A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in 
the 16th and 17th Centuries, New York, 1935, p. 290. 

16 Celos con celos se curan, BAE, V, 380. The pretty tribute to the draw- 
ing-power of the Marchioness, based upon not dissimilar nor less frequent 
metaphors of compass-needle and magnetic pole, is reminiscent of Johann 
Kepler’s ‘‘confused and vague theory’’ of a sort of solar-planetary magnetic 
attraction suggested to the great astronomer by Gilbert of Colchester’s 1600 
treatise De Magnete, and which aroused no little interest during the early 
years of the century as a fore-runner of Newton’s gravitational hypothesis. 
Berry, op. cit., p. 196. 

17 La reina de los reyes, NBAE, IV, 170. 
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II. THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL PRoBLEMS OF ASTROLOGY 


While the scientific refinements of modern invention have re- 
moved the present world from preoccupation with astral religion, 
few churchmen of the seventeenth century would have denied the 
existence of an intimate cosmic relationship between the Catholic 
faith and the heavenly bodies. Tirso, who beheld in the stars 
some mystic revelation of Divinity, has written as follows: 


Casiupa. Oye, Tello: eseucha ahora. 
Dios, conforme me enseifiaste, 
que es principio sin principio, 
substancia sin accidentes, 
fin sin fin, todo infinito, 
solo una simplicidad, 
un ser, un acto sencillo, 
una forma sin materia, 
una entidad, un distrito 
sin limites, no causado, 
no en tiempo, no producido, 
de si solo dependiente, 
de si solo comprendido, 
antes que de los tesoros 
de su amor diese al prodigio 
de tantas esferas ser, 
no forzado, porque quiso, 
primero que eslabonase 
con asombroso artificio 
esos cielos, elementos, 
planetas, atros y signos, 

y especies que en individuos 
se fuesen perpetuando, 

ya insensibles y ya vivos, 
estaba solo en si solo, 
siendo asiento de si mismo 
su mismo ser, que no ocupa 
Dios lugares cireunscritos . 
cuando fué su voluntad, 

sin que hubiese mas motivo 
que su libre providencia, 
erié todo el laberinto 

de lo celeste y terreno: 

sol, luna, planetas, signos, 
estrellas, esferas, polos, 
elementos, mares, rios . . . 
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y en la cumbre del empireo 
de substancias incorpéreas 
nueve ejércitos distintos. 
Eran éstos de palacio 

v la cimara continuos 

del Monarca omnipotente 
asistentes y ministros.'* 


It is not difficult to detect in such passages the semblance of Aristo- 
telian cosmology, although in the Christian adaptation thereof, 
the indispensable Prime Mover or Engine which transferred earth- 
ward from sphere to sphere its own celestial rotation, was replaced 
by an agency of Divine Intelligence. And whilst the pagan con- 
cept of fatality might be described as dependent upon the mech- 
anistic agency of the blind and inexorable force known as Ananka, 
Divine Intelligence, or God, directed with pre-conceived design the 
rolling of the spheres; whereby the courses of the stars were rend- 
ered identifiable—if not identical with—Divine Will. 

The principal office of the ever-shifting heavens was, to Tirso’s 
mind, that of assigning intelligent direction to the destinies of in- 
dividuals, and to differentiate or distinguish one human-being from 
his fellows by virtue of the infinite combination of aspects the 


heavens present from any given terrestrial observation-point at any 
given time. 


Providencia es celestial 

que conserva el universo 

el dar natural diverso 

y distinto a cada eual. 

Por eso son las estrellas 
tantas, porque a los mortales 
den distintos naturales, 
naciendo en los climas de ellas. 
Y pues no esta en la eleecién 
del hombre la facultad 


18 Los lagos de San Vicente, NBAE, IX, 40-41. In El mayor desengaio, 
the last words of the Angel in Scene 10, Act III (NBAE, IV, 117), furnish an 
interesting example of the significance of astrological allegory. It is also to 
be observed that while but nueve ejércitos are here mentioned ‘‘high in the 
empyrean,’’ the preoccupied scholar of Amar por razén de estado had specified 
that ‘‘Los que se mueven son diez... .’’ No doubt Tirso would here include 
the Aristotelian Primum Mobile, or possibly the Crystalline Sphere, both of 
which, either singly or together, were often interpolated into the primary 
system. 
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que pretende, a Otén dejad 
que siga su inelinacién.’” 


This was in essence the stand taken by the Church Fathers when 
confronted by the frank fatalism of the Arabian philosophy pro- 
pounded by Albumasar ; *° obviously a compromise-doctrine, despite 
its appeal to all that is idealistic in the Christian spirit, this Divine- 
Intelligence stratagem may be seen, even at first glance, to be but 
the flimsiest of disguises cast about the framework of Aristotelian 
cosmology ; as such, this compromise-teaching did but add another 
step to the rationalistic procedure whereby the Prime Mover—now 
translated into its Catholic counterpart of omniscient intelligence 
and design—was so readily demonstrated to exercise a physical 
influence upon physical bodies on earth, and upon organic bodies, 
and upon Man, in particular. To reconcile this ecclesiastical para- 


dox, the basie truth of which was recognized by ‘‘. . . all of the 
medieval interpreters .. . from Avicenna and Averroes to Albert 


the Great, Bartholomaeus Anglicus, Thomas Aquinas, and Dante. 
..’’*1 remained one of the most pressing needs of the later Middle 
Ages and of the Renaissance. 

In arriving at a solution to this philosophical-theological prob- 
lem, thorn in the side of the Catholic Church, Tirso, like his con- 
temporaries, reverted in part to an idea not unknown to Antiquity 
—though incorrectly ascribed to Claudius Ptolemy **—that ‘‘ Vir 
mediante Deo sapiens dominabitur astris,’’ an idea that Tirso has 
expanded in the following manner: 


. . el alma espiritu puro, 
ni a las hierbas ni al conjuro 
como el cuerpo se sujeta; 
su substancia es tan perfecta 
que por libre la reputan 
los sabios, con que confutan 


19 Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, NBAE, IV, 388. Ambiguous phrasing will 
oecasion some doubt as to whether Tirso refers to configurations of stars, or 
whether we may assume that each star is associated with one particular in- 
dividual. The latter interpretation would appear least suitable; the identifica- 
tion of single stars with souls of the dead, nevertheless, being frequently 
attributed to the beliefs of primitive peoples. 

20 Propagated in Spain chiefly through his Jntroductorium in astronomiam 
rendered in the Latin by Herman of Dalmatia. This was perhaps the most 
widely read of astronomical treatises in Spain and was the first to cross the 
Pyrenees to the School of Chartres. Wedel, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 

21 Wedel, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 

22 According to Wedel, op. cit., p. 135, and note. 
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tus astrélogas violencias, 
porque argiieros e influencias 
si seflalan, no ejecutan. 

No se deje llevar de ellas 

el absoluto albedrio 

del gallardo espafiol mio, 

y mentiran las estrellas. . . .** 


. 


For Free Will, a check-and-balance to counter the influence of the 
stars, required for its successful exercise qualities of wisdom—in- 
herited or aequired—for which no virtue, including sanctity, might 
be substituted. In setting forth this argument for the invincibility 


of the Free Will when intelligently applied by sabios, the dramatist 
reasons that 


Cuando [Dios] a los hombres ecrié, 
No los eriara sujetos 

A su fragil condicién. 
Porque si Dios, sumo bien, 
De nada al hombre formé, 
Para ofrecerle su gloria, 
No fuera ningin blasén 
En su Majestad divina 
Dalle aquella imperfeccién. 
Didéle Dios libre albedrio, 
Y fragilidad le dié 

Al cuerpo y al alma; luego 
Dié potestad con accién 
De pedir misericordia, 

Que a ninguno lo negé.** 


Such is the sum and substance of Tirso’s ruling on the réle of 
the stars or of other mechanistic agent of God. Nor could he, 
according to the moral ideas prevalent during his lifetime, have 
held any opinion other than the one which finds such free expres- 
sion in his plays—that the Free Will intelligently applied by the 
sabio, controls any natural inclination imparted through divine, 
diabolie, or mere supernatural medium. For the wise man the stars 
in their tracks do but signal the trend of future events. They 
foreshadow the future, but by no means do they shape it. And 


23 Amazonas en la India, NBAE, IV, 565. 

24 El condenado por desconfiado, BAE, V, 194. While Tirso’s point is in 
harmony with the best contemporary opinion, his method in emphasizing it 
seems in poor taste. Cf. Francisco Sudrez, De religione, tract. ITI, lib. I, eap. 
iv, no. 1. 
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even the Wise may lapse, through error, prejudice, or obstinacy, 
back into the jurisdiction of the stars, ‘‘bruto por la voluntad,/ 
aunque hombre por la razén.’’ *® 

While failing to condemn the whole sweep of astrological science, 
Tirso was by no means deceived by the clap-trap and impressive 
paraphernalia which were the astrologer’s standard props; though 
on purely rational grounds, he reverts to a familiar device to 
ridicule the pretensions of the soothsayers : 


Emulo no debe ser 
de su Criador la criatura. 
Lo que Dios ha dedicado 
para si, no ha de inquirir 
el hombre, ni debe oir 

el prévido y recatado 

los sucesos que revela 

la judiciaria. Si son 
adversos, dan afliccién, 
su noticia desconsuela, 

si son présperos nos dan 
vanagloria y confianza, 

y si después hay mudanza 
en los casos y no van 
Sucediendo de ese modo, 
mas nos afligen. . . .*° 


In deflating unethical practitioners and in exposing charlatans— 
many of which are introduced as foils for the wit of the lowly 
gracioso—the dramatist not only provided some measure of comic 
relief, but performed a public service in his attacks upon dishonest 
astrologers.*? 

In short, Tirso indicates in his lampooning of astrologers the 
small repute in which they were to be considered. The mechanical 
office of divination was unacceptable if merely by reason of the 
cumbersome devices it necessitated.** His attacks are directed to- 
ward the individuals practicing divination as a technical and exact 
25 El Melancoélico, NBAE, IV, 64. 
26 Adversa fortuna de don Alvaro de Luna (Segunda Parte), NBAE, IV, 
288. Compare with same device in Lope’s Guzman el Bravo, BAF, XXXVIII, 
33; and with the Arcadia, ibid., 129. 

27 Nor were medical men exempt from Tirso’s shafts: ‘‘. . . caminante 
que anda a escuras,/Astrélogo que experiencias/Conoce por consecuencias,/ 
Médico por conjeturas.’’ El castigo del penseque, BAE, V, 79. 


28** ;Qué astrélogo tuvo esfera,/Di, menos inteligible ...?’’ El ver- 
gonzoso en palacio, BAE, V, 208. 
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art or science rather than toward this ancient science of the stars. 
Typical of the contemporaneous astrologer is the rogue masquerad- 
ing as learned diviner; thus speaks his prototype: 


édénde esté la ciencia mia, 
embustera Astrologia, 

que yo palabra no sé? 

Que no es nuevo, en mi conciencia, 
este modo de engafar: 

jlinda cosa es el hablar 

con 4nimo y desvergiienza! *° 


III. Oraanic ProspLemMs or AstroLoGy: HuMAN LOVE, THE 
NosB.Le-Born 


Although Tirso has been seen flatly to deny the omnipotence of 
astral influence, and did contend that the wise man eludes his pre- 
determined fate by the exercise of untrammeled power of his Free 
Will, nonetheless the dramatist has been careful to specify that two 
exceptions are to be made in which the albedrio is powerless to act 
—or conversely, when the influence of the heavens is an effectual 
agent of Determinism. 


That Tirso—like Lope and Alareén *°—should place lovers 
amongst those inexorably controlled by the stars, is less curious as 
a fact than is the method with which he developed this theme. 
Initially, Tirso postulated four basic requisites—two more being 
appended as more or less trivial after-thoughts—without which the 
love of a man for a maid could not have a normal development. 
These he defined as follows: 


Conformidad de deseos, 
correspondencia de signos, 
igualdad florida de anos, 
comuniecacién de niios, 
juntandose la ocasién 

y ahadiéndose artificios. .. . 


29 Adversa fortuna de don Alwaro de Luna (Segunda Parte), NBAE, IV, 
288. 

30 See Las paredes oyen, BAE, XX, 49; also, Todo es ventura, ibid., 120; 
Siempre ayuda la verdad, ibid., 236; El semejante a si mismo, ibid., 74 and 
81; La amistad castigada, ibid., 289 and 290 (two references); El examen de 
maridos, ibid., 473 and 481; Mudarse por mejorarse, ibid., 114. The last play 
cited is not concerned with Human Love. 

31 Todo es dar en una cosa, NBAE, IV, 538. 
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Igualdad is hence rendered practically synonymous with the sim- 
patia, or mutual attraction, which Tirso infers without actually 
setting down. In expanding his consideration of the astral influ- 
ence as it might affect friendships between parties of the same sex, 
the King of Naples serves as spokesman with the comment: 


Cuando las almas en quien 
Hay oculta simpatia 

Se miran corresponder 

Con amor, /no son iguales ? 
Falso es, Enrique; que un Rey, 
En la sangre que le ofrece, 
Puede distar y tener 
Diferencia con los hombres; 
Mas los 4nimos, éno ves 

Que influyéndolos los astros, 
Pueden ser iguales? Bien 
Esta doctrina se muestra 

En nuestro ejemplo, porque es 
Amistad la nuestra, Enrique.** 


Tirso’s speculations upon the nature and exact origins of hu- 
man love, and his definitions thereof, are in general agreement with 
his igualdad hypothesis. Love he considers a mingling of 


. . conformidades 
de gustos y voluntades 
que amor y el cielo han dispuesto; 
posesién, por el derecho 
que tiene el gal4n o dama 
en la voluntad que ama.** 


His attack upon the marriage by arrangement is similarly 
pressed : 


. . Solo engendran los cuerpos 
los padres, las almas no... . 
Amor de la voluntad es potencia 
del alma. . . .*4 


‘2 Cautela contra cautela, BAE, V, 504. The office of the stars as Great 
Levellers was apparently limited to intangibles, or spiritual values. 

33 Todo es dar en una cosa, NBAE, IV, 520-521. 

34 El Aquiles, NBAE, IX, 131-132. This is an interesting expression of 
the ‘idealistic revolt against a social system in which marriages were con- 
tracted in childhood and for political and economic reasons.’’ Dunbar, op. cit., 
p. 512. 
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It is indeed in the rebellious spirit of the new Humanism that 
Tirso retreats behind a veil of nebulous astrological mysticism to 
explain love as 


cierta influencia, 
lazada o correspondencia 
que anuda dos voluntades. . . 


In more practical vein Decio, buffoon par excellence of La elec- 
cién por la virtud,** passes in swift review divers theories upon the 
origins of Human Love: 


Diversas difiniciones 

he visto suyas [i.e., firmezas = amor], seior. 
Unos le llaman furor, 

Y a sus efectos, pasiones; 

otros dicen que es locura 

o accidente que maltrata; 

otros calidad innata 

que al hombre inelinar procura 
que ame de cierta edad 

a quien tiene inclinacidén; 

quien tal llama imperfeccién, 
quien locura y liviandad. 

El médieo dice que es 

cierto humor o destemplanza 

de la sangre; semejanza 

el filésofo; interés, 

la dama; y el desvario ** 

del astrélogo adivina 

que es fuerza de astros que inclina 
a amar el libre albedrio. 

Fuego le llaman ciento, 

pues que abrasa al que enamora, 

y agua le llama el que ignora. .. . 


35 La repiblica al revés, NBAE, IX, 96. 

86 NBAE, IV, 346. 

87 It is interesting to find that the speaker’s unfriendly comment is limited 
strictly to the definition of the astrologer, and that the remainder is singularly 
free, not only from critical analysis, but also from any semblance of favorable 
or hostile comment to be attributed to Tirso. 

38 Decio concludes with the remark that he has seen Love treated in all of 
the manners indicated supra, but has never heard of the definition Love = 
viento—an equivalent suggested by the student Césaro and deduced, by way 
of comic interlude, in a pseudo-syllogism worthy of examination infra, not by 
reason of the illogical travesty therein, but for its inclusion of otherwise 
interesting matter which is separable from its sustaining matrix. 
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Decio and Césaro proceed, in the development of sundry proposi- 
tions after the manner of the Socratic dialogue of Plato’s Republic, 
to a serio-comic discussion of Love as Césaro, would-be raisonneur, 
lures the gracioso towards the Q. E. D.: 


quien ama 
y al yugo de amor suspira 
éno es porque primero mira 
la belleza de su dama? 
Es verdad. De lo exterior 
comienza amor su conquista : 
équé infieres ? 
Césaro. Verdas tu error. 
En fin, que cualquier amor 
tiene principio en la vista, 
y el objeto que se ve 
es lo amado. 
Decio. Vé al efeto. 
Césaro. Siharé. Si la dama es el objeto 
para que en la vista esté 
de quien la ha de amar, no envia 
sujeto suficiente copia, 
sujeto si, que ella propia *® 
mal en los ojos cabria. 
Fuera de que es circunstancia, 
como muestra la experiencia, 
que entre el objeto y potencia 
haya debida distancia. 
Decio. Vengamos al fundamento. 
Césaro. Las especies que a los ojos 
representan los despojos 
de la dama no son viento?— 
Si, que para verte a ti, 
desde el lugar donde estas, 
especies al viento das 
las cuales llegan a mi 
y me ensefian tu retrato. 
Decio. Todo [lo] concedo. 
CESARO. Pues, 
claro esté que lo que ves 
1 of es el viento, mentecato. 


ited 
arly 
able 


89 Cotarelo y Mori here notes: ‘‘Estos dos versos, defectuosos, estan asi 
en la edicién de Ortega: 
sujeto bastante copia 
sujeto si, que ella propia.’’ 
The sense of the lines does not seem greatly improved by the substitution. 
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Luego si ama el pensamiento 
la hermosura que miré, 

y ésta sdélo viento fué, 

el amor no es mas que viento.*® 


While the foregoing might be justly criticized as abstruse, in 
some parts, nonsensical in others, and glib throughout, less abstrac- 
tion and at least the semblance of an ironic gravity will attach to 
a lengthy monologue in which Tirso sets in verse an unusual de- 
scription of the mechanical and physiological processes whereby the 
love of a man for a woman is engendered. 


DoNa Jeréntma. Filésofo habliis. Sabed 
Que amor, que en la vista asiste, 
Es tal vez faseinacién. 
Y ésta, tarde o nunca admite, 
Si halla el sugeto dispuesto, 
Dilaciones; porque el lince 
En un instante penetra 
Impedimentos visibles. 
Llegan, mediante la luz, 
Especies que se dirigen 
Por los rayos visuales 
Al objeto, y dél reciben 
La calidad contagiosa 
Que al retroceder admiten 
Los ojos con los retratos 
Que traen para que los miren. 
Luego el sentido comin 
Manda que se depositen 
(Digamoslo ansi) en su sala 
Donde materiales viven. 
Toda esta accién es corpérea: 
Llega luego el alma, y pide 
Al entendimiento agente 
Que jas inmaterialice, 
Y vuelva espirituales ; 
Que como no se las guise 
A su modo y proporcione, 
Ni las digiere, ni admite. 
Formada la inteleccién, 


40 La eleccion por la virtud, NBAE, IV, 346. Decio’s immediate reaction 
to this line of reasoning is: ‘‘nadie tendré m4s amor/que un cuero cuando esté 
hinchado,/porque es todo viento/. .. . 4 Ahora sé que es todo uno/viento, amor, 
amante y cuero,’’ 
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30 La voluntad, que es quien rige 
Todo el hombre, como reina, 
O la reprueba o elige. 

Destas dos operaciones, 

La primera se divide 

De esotra, por ser corpérea: 
La que en los ojos asiste, 

En un instante retrata 

Lo que la mandan que mire, 
Volviendo con las especies 
Que de lo que vié se siguen. 
Si el objeto que miré 

Era hermoso, apetecible, 

Y eonformidad de estrellas 
Causan a que se le incline 
El natural apetito 

Que esté en la concupicible ; 
Al momento lo desea, 

Si estorbos no se lo impiden. 
La voluntad, que del alma 

Es potencia noble y libre, 
Viendo espiritualizada 

La imagen con que la sirven, 
Produce luego el amor, 

Sin que los astros la obliguen, 
Con la apariencia del bien, 
Que es del objeto que sigue; 
Y a éste tal, cuando a ella llega 
Haciendo que la apadrine 
El apetito animal 

Con cartas de favor, rinde 
Privilegios voluntarios, 

Si no es constante y firme 
El albedrio se oponga; 

Que el sabio siempre resiste. 
Como el alma y sus potencias 
Tienen acciones sutiles 

Por ser espiritiiales, 

Sin que tiempo necesiten, 
Obran instanténeamente ; 

Y asi el amor que las sigue, 
Puede, segin més 0 menos 
Es su objeto apetecible, 
Amar aprisa 0 despacio ; 

Y quien esto contradice 
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75 No sabe filosofar, 
Ni por sabio ha de admitirse. 
De modo, que si al instante 
Que vuestra dama vistes, 
La amastes, es porque en ella 
Vinieron a un tiempo a unirse 
Influencias de los cielos, 
Simpatias apacibles. 
Fascinacién amorosa, 
Y proporciones felices. . . .*! 


From this curious discourse the réle of the astral inclination is 
quickly determined ; the natural or physical attraction is attributa- 
ble to the influence of heavenly bodies (1.39-46), although it may 
be the Will, ‘‘. . . potencia noble y libre,’’ which ‘‘ produce luego 
el amor,/Sin que los astros la [i.e., la voluntad] obliguen. .. .”’ 
(1.53-54).** Therefore the stars may work their office in the crea- 
tion of Love, but alone and unaided they are powerless. Unfavor- 
able astrological combinations may check the love-process instantane- 
ously—as, indeed, it may be blocked by other mechanical break- 
downs at any given stage **—but the stars per se are contributory, 


41 El amor médico, BAE, V, 395. This 84-line passage—arbitrarily num- 
bered to facilitate line references infra—presents in parts syntactical com- 
plexities and punctuation marks which may not be exactly as Tirso set them 
down. The sense, however, becomes apparent when we recall that during the 
classic era and the Middle Ages, vision was thought to be caused by ‘‘... 
something emanating from the eye and falling on the object seen, or mingling 
with another emanation proceeding from it.’’ Wolf, op. cit., p. 244. This 
explanation of the phenomenon of human vision arises from the corpuscular- 
propagation theory of light, not finally refuted until Young’s work in 1800 
(see Joseph Valasek, Elements of optics, N. Y. [McGraw-Hill], 1928, p. 23) 
after which date this sort of atomism occurring in literature may be explained 
only by recourse to some argument such as is advanced for the persistent re- 
currence of geocentricism. Under the heading ‘‘Species in Perception,’’ in 
The Vocabulary of the Philosophical Sciences of William Fleming and Charles 
P. Krauth, New York, 1878, p. 483, we note the comment that external per- 
ception was attributed to the objects observed, ‘‘. . . which send forth species 
or images of themselves, which, making an impression on the bodily organs, 
next imprinted themselves on the mind and issued in knowledge.’’ 

42 While it is inferred, and while the evidence would tend to show, that the 
sabio not only resists, but resists successfully these amorous inclinations, no 
statement is actually encountered to the effect that the wise man controls his 
destiny; all influences, inclinations, and astral proddings to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Whether this emission be intentional or casual is provocative 
of reflection. 

48 Of no little interest is Tirso’s amusing—and perhaps unconscious—ad- 
mission that not all damas rival the exotic Phénix (1.71-73), and that the 
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and not primary, causal agents. Fully effective only in power of 
the veto, the astral influence is principally one of negation. The 
frequency with which aspects of this theme are to be encountered “ 
in the drama of Tirso alone may serve to indicate the popular in- 
terest therein of the vast numbers of Golden-Age aficionados whose 
approbation elevated this dramatist to the heights attained by Lope 
and Calderén. 

The destinies of Kings and Princes of the Royal Blood, unlike 
that of the Lover recruited from all classes and in a sense responsi- 
ble for his domination by astral forces by reason of his voluntary 
submission thereto, are rigidly prescribed from the natal hour 
henceforth. From a destiny so ordained, no escape was possible, 
nor could there be any evasion whatsoever therefrom, and the 
recalcitrant Prince who strove against the roll of the celestial 
spheres in their orderly planetary track, inevitably strove in vain. 

However, the approach of an unheralded comet from outer 
space, or the fall of some large, blazing meteor, was universally held 
to be not only an ominous portent for those to whom the phenomena 
were visible, but, insofar as royalty was concerned, was the signal 
for the undignified scrambles with which recorded history is re- 
plete. Tirso’s comments on this state of affairs and the version he 
advances of the cause of such panics, seem both plausible and in- 
formative—and in this writer’s experience, unique in any literature : 


Don JUAN. Sefior, 
Mas ha de poder conmigo 
La verdad, que la lisonja. 
Disereto habéis discurrido 
La causa de mis temores; 
Aunque no desacredito 
Lo que es general en reyes, 
En vos, que sois su individuo. 


relative swiftness or laggardliness of the observer’s infatuation is determined 
by such mundane considerations as the lady’s desirability or lack thereof. 
One may range far afield in the seventeenth century drama without becoming 
surfeited by opinion so candidly unorthodox. 

44 Representative examples of the influence of the stars in this respect may 
be found also in Palabras y plumas, BAE, V, 18; El castigo del penseque, 
ibid., 78; Esto si que es negociar, ibid., 262; El amor y el amistad, ibid., 336; 
Amar por sefias, ibid., 467; Desde Toledo a Madrid, ibid., 490; Cautela contra 
cautela, ibid., 502; Los balcones de Madrid, ibid., 562 and 563 (two refer- 
ences); El rey don Pedro en Madrid, ibid., 593; Los amantes de Teruel, ibid., 
690. Also, Quien hablé, pagé, NBAE, IV, 192; Todo es dar en una cosa, ibid., 
528; and Escarmientos para el cuerdo, NBAE, IX, 65. 
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Los principes que nacieron 
Desde sus reales principios 

De complexién delicada, 
Sangre pura, humores limpios, 
Siempre viven mas sujetos 

(Si a astrélogos dais oidos) 
Que el pueblo a las influencias 
De las estrellas y signos. 

A esta causa en los eclipses 

Y cometas colegimos 

Que como mas delicados, 
Corren los reyes peligro. 

Por esto son tan mudables, 
Causandoles hoy fastidio 

Lo que ayer apetecieron, 

Por ser en los gustos vidrios.*® 


While this statement is merely to the effect that the delicate com- 
plexion of the high-strung Monarch is affected by the intrusion of 
some celestial rover into the otherwise orderly system of spheres 
and celestial bodies of the universe, the implication seems sufficiently 
clear that it is the unpredictability and suddenness of such in- 
trusion which disturbs the sensitive balance of the heavens to 


wreak havoc with the pre-determined fates of royal families.** 

Tirso’s suggestions concerning the complexidn delicada of the 
ruling class is not incompatible with the doctrine of the Divine 
Right of Kings, of which he also had knowledge, nor with the sup- 
position we may make that as God’s earthly representative, any 
King, Prince, or Emperor was of necessity in closer union with the 
stars, which were God’s intelligent agents: 


45 Privar contra su gusto, BAE, V, 350-351. 

46 Whilst there come to mind innumerable stories and examples of the blind 
terror with which King Fulano and the Grand Duke Zutano were assailed, 
when some comet or stream of meteors appeared in the evening sky, tales of 
rejoicing on the part of the noble-born at such an occurrence are rare if indeed 
they have been recorded at all. Yet, the unanticipated comet or great mete- 
orite might as well be followed by some change for the better as for the worse 
—an idea that would not appear to have received any universal acceptance. 
In point of fact, in so far as any perceptible effect is exercised upon the orbits 
of the various planets and satellites of our solar system, even by the greatest 
of comets such as the one thought to have collided with the earth in pre- 
historic time in the present bayou-country of the southeastern United States, 
such disturbance is known to be insignificant, and certainly was not measurable 
with the comparatively crude instruments of the seventeenth century. 
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Finea. Como en lugar de Dios estan los reyes, 
cuanto humano, 
y el dispensar o ejecutar las leyes 
esté en su voluntad como en su mano... .*7 
Los nobles 
Deben hablar con mas tiento 
De los reyes; que los reyes 
Son Deidad, y el menos bueno 
Es, si no imagen de Dios, 
De su justicia deereto.** 
Virgen. Y para que estimes mas 
esta heredad, que comienza 
desta tierra a florear 
con divinas influencias, 
un Rey es su labrador [de Dios] 
para que mas se ennoblezea. . . .*° 


One is not, then, astonished to find that just as the astral in- 
clination might level the barriers of the rigid semi-caste system of 
the Golden Age, rendering spiritual intimacies and friendship 
possible, so might the intensity of astral inclination exaggerate all 
sentiment and emotion in the nobility, creating bitter enmities be- 


tween blood kinsmen : 


Don GastT6n. Es el Conde deudo suyo, 
Tanto, que en Paris le llaman 
Los principes de la sangre 
Descendiente de su casa; 
Y aborrece a Don Ramén 
Por las estrellas contrarias, 
Que entre sangre tan propineua 
Ponen odiosa distancia. .. .°° 


In like manner may be explained the unnatural lust of Amon for 
his sister in La venganza de Tamar—though, to be sure, the lawless 
lover in Tirso’s version of the tale seeks self-justification, not in the 
astral necessity imposed upon him, but in the unsanctioned prece- 
dent laid down by the sons and daughters of Adam.** 


47 La mujer por fuerza, NBAE, IV, 256. 

48 Fl rey don Pedro en Madrid, BAE, V, 596. 

49 La dama del Olivar, NBAE, IX, 230. 

50 El amor y el amistad, BAE, V, 230. 

51 The sonnet from Act II, Seene 11 (NBAE, IV, 423), clarifies Amén’s 
ideas and motivation. 
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IV. Tirso’s Measure 


Tirso’s preoccupation with the various problems raised by 
Astrology would seem that of a true philosopher. His conclusions 
in the matter are logical, consistent, and in the main unequivocal 
in the manner in which they were set down; it is evident that this 
dramatist was not only thoroughly familiar with the traditional 
questions posed in connection with the pseudo-science of the stars, 
but must have meditated at some length upon them. 

In the matter of the power of the Free Will, we are enabled to 
hypothesize that, just as Kings and Royalty were powerless to rule 
their lives by reason of their proximity to God through his astral 
agencies, the ignorant and unenlightened mortals of brutish instinct, 
at the farther extremity of the scale, were likewise so dominated. 

It is in the center of this scale, so to speak, where dwell those in 
possession of greater or less degree of sabiduria and intelligence, 
that the power of the astral strength comes squarely to grips with 
the Freedom of the Human Will. Here, in the exact center, the 
sabio, armed with wisdom, nullifies the Influence and rules his own 
destiny. On either side, his fellow-men, to greater or less degree 
in proportion with their personal heredity or accident of birth, may 
struggle in vain to alter their fate ; on either extremity, the surrender 
is complete. 

While Tirso will seldom be seen to challenge the efficacy of the 
stars in their réle as Divine Agents, he did bitterly condemn the 
efforts of astrologers and soothsayers to foretell events which he 
considered knowable only to the Intelligence which pre-ordained 
them. 

Calmly like the philosopher; reasonably, like the sabio he ad- 
mires; and devoutly like the true Spaniard of his epoch, Tirso 
addresses a word of admonition and resignation that is worthy of 
his analytical intellect and that may justifiably be considered a 
sum and substance of his conclusions: 


Amigo, dispuso el cielo 
con providencia divina, 
como las fabulas cuentan 
(que, en efecto moralizan 
los suecesos de los hombres) 
que imitase nuestra vida 

a una tela, que las Pareas 
de varios colores hilan. 

Si todo fuera dichoso, 
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como siempre desatinan 

al hombre felicidades 

y al soberbio precipitan, 
équién con él se averiguara? 
Si todas fueran desdichas, 
mas valiera nacer bruto, 
pefiasco, o planta sin vida. 
Tejié de lanas opuestas 
nuestra duracién fallida 

el influjo de los cielos 

que en lo mortal predominan ; 
ya los males, ya los bienes 
mezeclan diferentes listas, 
mas, como aquéllos son tantos 
poco estotros se divisan.®? 


FRANK G. HALSTEAD 


University of Virginia 


52 La lealtad contra la envidia, NBAE, IV, 613. 





SALAS BARBADILLO AND THE CELESTINA 


ALAS BARBADILLO’S special interest in the Celestina was 

manifest almost from the outset of his career. To the second 
of his published works he gave the attractive title La hija de Celes- 
tina (1612). True, this is primarily a rogue novel, relating the ex- 
ploits of a female sharper and her associates; other rogues before 
the Elena of this novel had been presented as children of Mother 
Celestina ; and the title itself was changed to La ingeniosa Elena in 
an enlarged version published two years later. Nevertheless, nu- 
merous echoes directly from the Celestina leave no room for doubt 
that Salas Barbadillo had read it with delight and that he had 
assimilated much of its irony. The reminiscences appear in such a 
new setting that their presence has been questioned. Herrero- 
yarcia says of La ingeniosa Elena: ‘‘no tiene apenas punto de con- 
tacto con la tragicomedia de Rojas.’’* A more careful reading 
would have supplied him with additional quotations for each of the 
subdivisions of his chapter on the Celestina. La ingeniosa Elena, 
in itself, affords an interesting seventeenth-century commentary on 
the Celestina. 

The réle of Celestina in the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea is 
replete with ironical situations. This shrewd, wicked old hag, from 
the dregs of society, is held in the highest esteem by a naif young 
nobleman, who at times feels unworthy even to kiss her hands. Her 
activities are regularly compared with those of learned physicians 
and lawyers. Her profession, it would seem, is an honorable one, 
and she is truly eminent in the field. From dire necessity she must 
concern herself with profits, but her interests are not solely financial. 
She is sometimes kicked about or held up to public shame, but 
more often she dominates those about her and is treated with con- 
sideration by those who visit her home—devout friars, contrite 
penitents, and people of high estate. She meets every situation 


with composure, and adjusts her language and conduct to suit the 
occasion. 


1 Cf. Frank W. Chandler, Romances of Roguery, New York, 1899, pp. 187, 
239, et passim; Salas Barbadillo, La casa del placer honesto, ed. Edwin B. 
Place, Boulder, 1927, pp. 273-277; M. Herrero-Garcia, Estimaciones literarias 
del siglo XVII, Madrid, 1930, pp. 19-20. 

2 Op. cit., p. 19. 
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This very human picture appealed to Salas Barbadillo, and in 
La hija de Celestina he portrayed two Celestinas: Elena’s mother 
(one sentence referring rather to her grandmother is part of the 
picture) and her duefia. In the edition of 1614, he added a third 
Celestina, in an intercalated novela in tercets, entitled La Madre. 

The description of Elena’s mother illustrates the way in which 
Salas Barbadillo used phrases and ideas from the tragicomedia that 
struck him as amusing. He produces a character sketch rather 
than an exact copy. The language is not identical, but the spirit 
is that of the original. Many of Celestina’s finest traits are re- 
tained. 

Like Celestina, Elena’s mother felt that she was earning an 
honest living; after all, some kind of occupation is necessary when 
there is no other source of income. 


La ingeniosa Elena:* ... para acudir a las necessidades desta vida 
... Quien nace sin renta, ha menester oficio ... (p. 39). No quiero 
abarear mucho viuiendo con malos tratos. Hagame Dios bien con lo que 
licitamente puedo ganar, que con esso lucira mi casa, y crecera mi hija 
(p. 40). 

La Celestina:* iAuiame de mantener del viento? éHeredé otra 
herencia? ¢Tengo otra casa 6 viha? ¢éCondécesme otra hazienda, mas 
deste oficio? (I, 133). Viuo de mi oficio, como cada qual oficial del suyo, 
muy limpiamente (II, 101). 


Naturally her place of business was much visited by people of 
quality, and she merited their esteem through her diligence and 
unselfishness in carrying out her duties. In any event her in- 
sidious manner would make one think so. 


La ingeniosa Elena: . . . tenia en su estudio mas visitas de Principes, 
y personas de graue calidad, que el Abogado demas [sic] opinion de toda 
la Corte. Y nayde se espantaua dello, antes todos conocian ser puesto 
en razon, porque tambien ella parecio, siempre que era necessario, en 
juyzio, y defendia causas de tal suerte, que en el tribunal del amor no se 
determinaua negocio sin su asistencia... (p. 40). Parecia que tenia 
tantas almas como personas con quien trataua, porque se ajustaua tan 


s 


estrechamente 4 sus voluntades, que cada vno pensaua que era otro el 
(p. 41). 

La Celestina: Pues seruidores, éno tenia por su causa dellas? Caua- 
lleros viejos e mocgos, abades de todas dignidades, desde obispos hasta 
sacristanes (II, 45). Pero todavia, hijo, es necessario que el buen pro- 


8’ Ed. Fritz Holle (Bibliotheea Romanica), Strasbourg [1912]. 


* Ed. J. Cejador y Frauca (Clasicos Castellanos, 2 vols., 3rd ed.), Madrid, 
1931. 
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curador ponga de su easa algin trabajo, algunas fingidas razones, algunos 
sofisticos actos: yr é venir 4 juyzio, avnque reciba malas palabras del 
juez. Siquiera por los presentes, que lo vieren; no digan que se gana 
holgando el salario. E assi vernd cada vno 4 él eon su pleyto é 4 Celestina 
con sus amores (I, 132. Cf. I, 93, 172, 203, 231, 247; II, 67). 


She was a practitioner on remarkably intimate terms with the 
dwellers of the nether regions. Her specialty, however, was the 
restoration of the signs of virginity; her accomplishments in this 
field were marvelous to relate. 


La ingeniosa Elena: . . . fue doctissima muger en el arte de conuocar 
gente del otro mundo, a euya menor voz rodaua todo el infierno; donde 
llego a tanta estimacion, que no se tenia por buen diablo el que no 
aleancaua su priuanca ... (p. 40). Y sobre todas sus gracias, tenia la 
mejor mano para aderecar donzellas, que se conocia en muchas leguas . . . 
y hazia en esto vna sutileza estrafia, que adouaua mejor a la desdichada 
que llegaua a su poder segunda vez, que quando vino la primera. . 
passaron mas caros los virgos contrahechos de su mano que los naturales 

(pp. 40-41) . . . como mi madre se resoluiesse a abrir tienda... . 
Tres vezes fuy vendida por virgen . . . (p. 43). 

La Celestina: {Qué mas quieres, sino que los mesmos diablos la hauian 
miedo? Atemorizados é espantados los tenia con las erudas bozes, que 
les daua. Assi era ella dellos conoscida, como ti en tu casa. Tumbando 
venian vnos sobre otros 4 su llamado. No le osauan dezir mentira segin 
la fuerga con que los apremiaua (I, 240). ¢Pues mafia no tenia con todas 
las otras gracias? (I, 238-239). Hazia con esto marauillas .. . (1, 80). 
Entiendo que passan de cinco mill virgos los que se han hecho é deshecho 
por su autoridad en esta cibdad (I, 59). Pocas virgenes . . . que hayan 
abierto tienda 4 vender ... (I, 133) ... tres vezes vendié por virgen 
vna criada, que tenia (I, 80). 


Finally, she was paid the tribute of a title that some might con- 
sider ignominious. Do you think that she objected? No, indeed; 
she was delighted. 


La ingeniosa Elena: Como el pueblo llego a conocer sus meritos, quiso 
honrralla con titulo digno de sus hazafias: y assi la Ilamaron todos en voz 
comun Celestina segunda deste nombre. Pensaras que se corrio del titulo? 
Bueno es esso, antes le estimo tanto, que era el blason de que mas quento 
hazia, mientras ella andaua en estos exercicios (p. 41). 

La Celestina: iE ta piensas que es vituperio en las orejas desta el 
nombre que la llamé? No lo ereas; que assi se glorifica en le oyr, como 
ti, quando dizen: jdiestro cauallero es Calisto! E demas desto, es nom- 
brada é por tal titulo conocida (1, 67-68). 
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The whole of the material concerning Elena’s mother is written 
with an irony that closely resembles that of the Celestina. For 
example, just as those contrite penitents ‘‘repented of their sins’’ 
in Celestina’s home (I, 71), Elena’s mother frequently slipped 
away into the woods with her lackey lovers to ‘‘remove her evil de- 
sires’’ and to ‘‘remedy their needs’’ (p. 39). Salas Barbadillo had 
learned the trick of connecting words of praise or of pious intent 
with the most subversive of activities. He had learned that the 
contrast of the lowly and the lofty is a good source of humor. 

In the plot of the novel, the material concerning Elena’s mother 
represents no more than an intercalated story. This is not true 
of the réle of the old dwefia, Méndez. Elena began her career 
under the auspicious tutelage that we have seen, and from it she 
passes to that of Méndez, ‘‘muger muy cumplida de tocas y rosario, 
de cuyas opiniones y dotrina se fiauan los negocios de mas im- 
portancia y peso’’ (p. 30). Again, Celestina guides the steps of 
the picaresque heroine. One of the best episodes of the novel re- 
sults from Elena’s decision, on Méndez’s advice, to part company 
with the rogue Montifar. They do so while he is ill, offering him 
mock consolation; but he recovers, overtakes them, ties them to 
trees in a wilderness, and returns the mock consolation in kind. 


A remarkable amount of.material from the Celestina was incorpo- 
rated into this episode. 

While offering her advice to Elena, Méndez discusses the mal- 
treatment of those who serve others; they are like slaves who re- 
ceive little reward but drubbings and kicks. This was a favorite 
idea in the Celestina, and one much echoed in later works.° 


La ingeniosa Elena: ... sus amos, que les pagan con dalles vna 
miserable comido [comida], y tal vez en lugar della muchos palos, y no 
poeas coces (p. 52). 

La Celestina: . . . con una saya rota de las que ellas desechan pagan 
seruicio de diez afios. . . . E tras esto mill chapinazos e pellizeos, palos e 
acotes (II, 41-42. Cf. I, 101, 125). 


Méndez also warns Elena of the passing of youth and beauty, 
the need of making hay while the sun shines, for the time will come 
when her mirror will tell a different story. This idea of the un- 
desirability of old age and this doctrine of being merry while one 


may, at the same time preparing for old age, were favorites of 
Mother Celestina. 


5 Cf. J. P. W. Crawford, ‘‘The Picaro in the Spanish Drama of the Six- 
teenth Century,’’ Schelling Anniversary Papers, New York, 1923, pp. 107-116. 
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La ingeniosa Elena: . .. antes de muchos afios auia de mudar con 
ella el espejo de lenguaje, diziendola en vez de las lisonjas muchos pesares, 
pintandola tan fea como entonces hermosa. . . . Sabed, Sefiora, que en 
llegando vna muger a los treynta, cada afio que passa por ella la dexa 
vna arruga; los afios no se entretienen en otra cosa, sino en hazer a las 
personas mogas viejas, y a las viejas, mucho mas . . . (p. 52). 

La Celestina: Sefiora, ten ti el tiempo que no ande; terné yo mi forma, 
que no se mude. ¢No has leydo que dizen: vernd el dia que en el espejo 
no te conozeas? (I, 171) . . . aquel arrugar de cara .. . (I, 166. Cf. I, 
250, 262). 


The relations of Elena and Montifar are almost identical with 
those of Areusa and Centurio. Specific cases like this of imitation 
of characters in the Celestina will eventually establish the relations 
between the Celestina and the picaresque genre on a more tangible 
basis than the vague connection of milieu which is usually alleged. 


La ingeniosa Elena: Pero econ vn picaro, hombre de ruynes entrafas 
y debaxo [sic] animo, cuyo corazon es tan vil que se ha contentado y 
satisfecho, para pasar su vida, deste baxo entretenimiento en que se 
ocupa, estafando mugeres, comiendo de sus amenacas, y viuiendo de sus 
insolencias: locura es, necedad sin disculpa gastar con el la hazienda, y el 
tiempo (p. 53). 

La Celestina: Vete de mi casa, rufidn, vellaco, mentiroso, burlador, 
que me traes engaiiada, boua, con tus offertas vanas. Con tus ronces e 
halagos hasme robado quanto tengo. Yo te di, vellaco, sayo e capa, 
espada e broquel, camisas. . . . Tres vezes te he librado de la justicia, 
quatro vezes desempefiado en los tableros. <Porqué lo hago? éPorqué 
soy loca? éPorqué tengo fe con este couarde? ¢Porqué creo sus men- 
tiras? 4Porqué le consiento entrar por mis puertas? Qué tiene bueno? 
Los ecabellos erespos, la cara acuchillada, dos vezes acotado, manco de la 
mano del espada, treynta mugeres en la puteria (II, 132-133). 


Elena, in her ironical consolation to Montifar, refers to his 
fierceness in dealing with women and his cowardice with men. This 
was Centurio’s policy. It was also that of Parmeno and Sempronio, 
as Celestina discovered too late. 


La ingeniosa Elena: ...no has conocido que esta muger anciana, 
esta honrrada Mendez, que ya passa en el mundo segura por la aprouacion 
de sus canas, y yo que tambien me pongo en el calendario, estamos muy 
cansadas de tus fieros con nosotras y de tus miedos con los hombres, y 
mucho mas con las varas de la Iusticia? (pp. 53-54). 

La Celestina: éQué quieren dezir tales amenazas en mi casa? éCon 
una oueja mansa tenés vosotros manos e braueza? éCon vna gallina 


atada? Con vna vieja de sesenta afios? jAll4, allé, con los hombres 
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como vosotros, contra los que cifen espada, mostraé vuestras yras; no 
contra mi flaca rueca! (II, 102). 


When about to abandon Elena, Montiéfar says that his only 
anxiety comes from the thought that the honor of such a virtuous 
damsel might suffer, should some passer-by take advantage of the 
situation. Parmeno had had a similar concern for Celestina. 


La ingeniosa Elena: ... el considerar, que por mi culpa queda en 
este monte desierto vna doncella tan virtuosa y honesta como tu, a peligro 
de que padezea fuerca su honra en las manos de algun caminante.. . 
(p. 58). 

La Celestina: jSi, si, porque no fuercen a la nifia! (I, 216) ... que 
yo vieja soy, que no he temor que me fuercen en la calle (1, 260). 


The whole of Montifar’s mock consolation to Méndez derives 
ready-made from the Celestina. He has only to remind her of her 
charity in concealing the faults of others, her deep knowledge of 
secret lore, her intimate association with the devils whom she may 
soon face in the lower regions. 


Madre honrrada. ... O que charidad, 6 que honrrada sefora, pues 
en vez de murmurar de faltas agenas, toda su vida ha gastado en cubrir 
flaquezas de mugeres mocas, y sin tener mayor manto que las otras. . . 
Lo mucho que ha sabido, aun en razon de estudios y ciencias, pide mayores 
alabancas ... tanto que sus palabras han tenido fuerga, para que 
retrocidiessen espiritus del otro mundo, y boluiessen a este . . . quando 
muera, y en aquella triste ora vea, como todos, la cara, y mal gesto de los 
diablos, que no se les hara de nueuo a sus ojos mirar semejante quadrilla, 
porque para ellos mas ordinario es comunicar Demonios del infierno, que 
hombres de la tierra (pp. 58-59). 


In the intercalated material, Montifar again echoes the praises 
of Celestina, as he laments the death of Elena’s mother, and ex- 
presses surprise that the daughter’s grief was no greater on losing 


such ‘‘shelter and counsel.’’ The girls in the Celestina had not 


been so easily consoled. 


La ingeniosa Elena: Es possible, que tuvo fin tan arrebatado, muger 
de tantos meritos, i que ti estés consolada, aviendo perdido en ella tan 
buen arrimo, i consejo? (p. 86). 

La Celestina: {Y en esto auia su vejez de fenescer! (II, 137) ... 
aquella que yo tenia por madre, aquella que me regalaua, aquella que me 
encubria ... (II, 135). ¢éA donde yré, que pierdo madre, manto y 
abrigo ... ? jO Celestina sabia, honrrada y autorizada, quéntas faltas 
me encobrias con tu buen saber! (II, 138). 
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The other Celestinesque character in La ingeniosa Elena—the 
Celia of the intercalated novel in tercets, La Madre—is a freer adap- 
tation of material from the Celestina. It is another example of the 
réle played by Celestina in molding the character of the picaresque 
heroines, and it is further evidence that Salas Barbadillo was not 
writing about the Celestina from hearsay or even from a casual 
reading. Only one aspect of Celestina’s character is depicted here 
—her venality. Celia, who considers Celestina the greatest au- 
thority on the subject of venal love, expounds to her three daughters 
the doctrines handed down by her. 


Que bien que alega esto Celestina! 
Si ella lo dixo bien, mejor lo siento: 
Yo soy la que comenta su doctrina (p. 89). 


Assi la predicante vieja avara 
Secta de Celestina introducia, 
Mostra[n]do sus deseos en la cara (p. 93). 


Celestina, indeed, was proud of the way her house had prospered 
under her good management, and on one occasion stated explicitly 
her method of handling her protegées: 


No eseogian mas de lo que yo les mandaua: coxo o tuerto o manco, 
aquel hauian por sano, que ms dinero me daua (II, 45). 


La Madre is a gloss on this theme. The satirical note is accentu- 
ated; many phrases are echoed, but the note of sympathy is lost. 


La Madre: Cobrd de su vertida sangre el precio. . . . Aqui se fué la 
venta repitiende / De la enmendada virgen quatro veces. ... / Solo 
en su tribunal hablaba el oro . . . (p. 87) . . . tacafia vieja... ./ Fue 
muger de negocios veinte afios ... (p. 88). Este estado mendigo nos 
enseia / A respetar lo util del dinero... (p. 89). Quando ay tanta 
pereza en los doblones. .../ Si algun varon de Iglesia se ofreciere. 

. / Quan sabroso es el pan de un beneficio (p. 91). 

La Celestina: A estos vendia ella aquella sangre innocente de las 
cuytadillas ... (I, 71) ... tres vezes vendié por virgen vna criada, 
que tenia (I, 80). jBulla moneda é dure el pleyto lo que durare! Todo 
lo puede el dinero . . . (I, 137) . . . cobdiciosa . . . (I, 206). jO vieja 
auarienta ...! (II, 103) ... sabia é buena maestra destos negocios 
(I, 119). La necessidad e pobreza, la hambre. Que no ay mejor maestra 
en el mundo . . . (II, 26-27). Dile que cierre la boca é comience abrir 
la bolsa . . . (I, 91-92) . . . abades de todas dignidades, desde obispos 
hasta sacristanes (II, 45). Cada qual, como lo recebia de aquellos diezmos 
de Dios, assi lo venian luego a registrar, para que comiese yo e aquellas 
sus deuotas (II, 46). 
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There are still other borrowings in La ingeniosa Elena. One of 
the important characters in the novel is Don Sancho, who falls 
madly in love with Elena. It is a far ery from the licentious Don 
Sancho to the innocent Calisto, but the pangs of love they feel are 
the same, and the tirades against love expressed on their account 
strike similar notes: the injustice of ‘‘este rapaz que sea [sic] 
vsurpado, siendo tyrano, el nomde [nombre] de amor’’ (p. 44; ef. 
Cel., I1, 210-211) ; ‘‘las congoxas y fatigas de vn amante’’ (p. 50; 
ef. Cel., II, 37-38) ; and the subjugation of the dignity of man to 
the ruinous influence of woman (p. 51; ef. Cel., I, 44 ff.). The 
parallel is complete, and all room for doubt concerning Salas Bar- 
badillo’s souree is removed when Don Sancho addresses the tree to 
which Elena had been tied, using almost the identical words that 
Calisto had used in addressing the cordén of Melibea. 


La ingeniosa Elena: O troneo dichoso, o mil vezes planta bienauen- 
turada, pues mereciste que los hermosos bracos te cifiesen de aquella a 
quien amo sin conoeella . . . (pp. 62-63). 

La Celestina: {O bienauenturado cordén, que tanto poder é meresci- 


miento touiste de cefiir aquel cuerpo, que yo no soy digno de seruir! 
(I, 220). 


The first victim of Elena’s wiles is a naif page, whom she flatters 
into giving information about his master. The situation, the meth- 
ods used, and the attitudes of those involved, stem directly from the 
Celestina; Areusa had dealt in exactly the same way with Sosia. 


La ingeniosa Elena: O que tal que era ella para desemboluer vn mente- 
cato . . . pusole luego en el potro de la lisonja, y con alagos falsos le hizo 
confessar lo que nunea imagind (p. 24). Yo, vn pobre paje . . . la capa 
y ropilla tan peladas como si huuiessen pasado por el martyrio de las 
vneiones . . . (p. 27). 

La Celestina: Assi sé yo tratar los tales, assi salen de mis manos los 
asnos ... (II, 162). Yo-le halagaré e diré mill lisonjas e offrescimientos 
hasta que no le dexe en el cuerpo de lo hecho e por hazer (II, 141). E 
sacarle he lo suyo y lo ageno del buche con halagos . . . (II, 157) ... 
me empachaua la vergiienca de verla tan hermosa e arreada e a mi con 
una capa vieja ratonada (II, 174). 


Thus, La ingeniosa Elena, which is generally considered Salas 
Barbadillo’s best novel, not only affords an interesting commentary 
on the Celestina, revealing a comprehension and an appreciation 
that is essentially modern, but is, in fact, an imitation into which 
went much material from it. The arrangement is new and the re- 
working complete, but the Celestina was in reality as much a source 
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of inspiration for this work as it was for the long list of ‘‘second 
Celestinas.’’ While tracing the influence of the Celestina, Menéndez 
y Pelayo ventured a statement which his death prevented his ampli- 
fying later. 


Entre los autores del siglo XVII ninguno admiraba tanto la Celestina, 
y nadie, salvo Lope de Vega, llegé 4 imitarla con tanta perfeccién como 
Alonso Jerénimo de Salas Barbadillo.® 


We do not know which works by Salas Barbadillo he had in mind, 
but the statement applies to none better than to La ingentosa Elena.’ 

In the novelette El escarmiento del viejo verde, included in 
Correccién de vicios (published in 1615, apparently written in 
1612), the author returns to the situation of a picara guided by a 
Celestina. An old witch, Emerenciana—who, like Celestina, is on 
remarkably intimate terms with the demons, and shows great com- 
posure in adversity—uses a serving wench as bait in order to fleece 
a lustful old man. In a continuation—the novelette La nifia de 
los embustes, published in the same volume—her protegée, Teresica, 
does tricks of her own after the death of 


la noble y virtuosa Emerenciana, amparo y abrigo de doncellas huérfanas, 
socorro de necesidades y flaquezas, de mancebos livianos, y al fin una buena 
persona.® 


Emerenciana is Celestina come back to life. In La ingeniosa Elena, 
the Celestinesque characters had expressed ideas deriving from 
the Celestina, but there was little effort at reproducing her crisp, 
popular speech. Here Celestina really speaks, and she does so rather 
well. 


Siéntese, lléguese acd, con esa silla mds cerea, que no quiero que nos 
oigan las paredes. jOh, lo que vale un amigo honrado y principal, para 
el tiempo de los trabajos! jBien haya él y buena sea su vida; y cémo le 
veo con 4nimo honrado para todo lo que hubiere menester ... ! (p. 
112). jJesiis, Jesis! jAy, qué notable tentacién! jDios sea conmigo! 


6 Origenes de la novela, III (NBAE, XIV), clix. 

7 Herrero-Gareia (op. cit., pp. 19-20) cites La ingeniosa Elena and El 
sagaz Estacio as evidence to disprove Menéndez y Pelayo’s statement. He 
says: ‘‘ Menéndez Pelayo no llegé en sus Origenes de la Novela a rectificar una 
especie ligeramente asentada. .. .’’ 

8 Correccién de vicios, ed. E. Cotarelo y Mori, Obras de S. B. (2 vols.), 
Madrid, 1907-1909, I, 254. Cf. La Celestina: ‘‘E remediaua por caridad 
muchas huérfanas é cerradas, que se encomendauan a ella’’ (I, 80). ‘*jO mi 
sefiora, mi madre, mi consoladora! ... jO ti, sefiora, alegria de las viejas 
mugeres, gozo de las mocas, deseanso de los fatigados como yo!’’ (I, 223-224). 
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jSan Antonio de Padua me socorra! mira lo que dices lengua mia, que 
te abrasaré si tal pronuncias .. . (p. 114). 


In another novelette in Correccién de vicios—La dama del perro 
muerto—the chief character, in very trying circumstances, reveals 
a philosophical attitude comparable to that of Celestina. 


Correccién de vicios: . . . he sido entre gente principal muy respetada ; 
pero midanse los tiempos y los sucesos, una edad sucede 4 otra, y, al fin, 
quien vive en tierra estrafia y lejos de la patria donde nacié, 4 cualquier 
fortuna que le viniere ha de hacer buen rostro (p. 78). 

La Celestina: Mundo es, passe, ande su rueda, rodee sus aleaduzes, 
vnos llenos, otros vazios. La ley es de fortuna que ninguna cosa en vn 
ser mucho tiempo permanesce: su orden es mudancas. No puedo dezir 
sin lagrimas la mucha honrra que entonces tenia .. . (II, 44). 


Other ideas in Correccién de vicios no doubt derived from the 
Celestina. Several of the tirades by Boca de todas verdades— 
which serve to introduce the various novelettes—are in the style of 
the Celestina. The ideas themselves were commonplace, but Salas 
Barbadillo’s expression of them, here as elsewhere, suggests a re- 
lationship with the Celestina. A good example is his citation of the 
doctrine of the imperfection of woman, in the introduction to El 
escarmiento del viejo verde. 


Correccién de vicios: Si es doctrina de la filosofia que la hembra, como 
imperfecta, desea con mayor ansia la compafia del varén, buscando lo 
mas perfecto, y es su naturaleza mas flaca, tanto, que hace mucho en vencer 
este fuego . . . (p. 96). 

La Celestina: En que ella es imperfecta, por el qual defeto desea é 
apetece 4 ti é 4 otro menor que ti. ¢No as leydo el filésofo, do dize: 
Assi como la materia apetece 4 la forma, asi la muger al varén? (I, 56- 
57). Que sometes la dignidad del hombre 4 la imperfeccion de la flaca 
muger (I, 44). 


Another example is his discussion of the fickleness of noblemen and 
the folly of those who serve them. 


Correccién de vicios: |Con la risa que os abrazan; con el cuidado que 
os buscan y regalan, qué poco les duele la mano el hacer promesas . 
pero en cumpliendo su voluntad, no os conoceran, ni aun sabran vuestro 
nombre: olvidanse; huyen el rostro y responden con las espaldas . . 
(p. 60). 

La Celestina: Dexa los vanos prometimientos de los sefiores, los cuales 
deshechan la substancia de sus siruientes con huecos é vanos prometimien- 


tos. Como la sanguijuela saca la sangre, desagradescen, injurian, oluidan 


seruicios, niegan galardén (I, 101-102). 


ma 
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The Comedia de la escuela de Celestina y el hidalgo presumido 
(published in 1620, probably written much earlier) has two themes 
loosely bound together. The portion that concerns the lessons given 
by Celestina to her disciples is merely an amplification of the novel 
in tereets, La Madre, included in La ingeniosa Elena. The new 
Celestina, madre y maestra, successor and namesake of the original 
Celestina, ascends to a professorial chair toward the beginning of 
each of the three acts of the play, and with the book of Celestina 
before her, expounds the fine points in the art of attracting and 
fleecing men. She advises neatness, fine dress, liveliness, skill in 
singing and dancing, making the lovers despair only to a suitable 
degree, choosing older men as lovers, a concern primarily for money, 
a variety of swindles. Though much of her advice is rather in the 
tenor of Salas Barbadillo’s witty epigrams, the source of some of 
the ideas is clearly the Celestina. 

Salas Barbadillo understood the character of Celestina, but he 
preferred to write about her in his own satirical way. To an old 
witch—who, in La casa del placer honesto (1620), relates the 
novelette El coche mendigén—there is addressed a speech of mock 
praise, ‘‘este peynado, bien que socarrén, razonamiento’’: 


Madre carissima, venerable antigualla, y doecta ancianidad, para cuyas 
alabancas la lengua mds veloz es tartamuda y la pluma mas sutil ruda y 
grossera; ingeniosissima corredora en cuyos [euyas] manos ha crecido 
los precios la mereaderia de las mugeres . . . jo ta! que sin perder de tu 
autoridad passeaste las calles de Toledo sobre vn flematico asnillo . 
siendo los achaques que te truxeron a este luzido paseo tu mala ciencia, 
ti [tu] graue dotrina.® 


To Salas Barbadillo, all dwefias were Celestinas, and his descrip- 
tion of them is always colored by his recollection of Celestina. The 
comparison is explicitly drawn in El necio bien afortunado (1621) : 


. ho piensan en otra cosa que cémo venderdn la doncellica que 
fié la madre de su regazo 6 la easadilla que fié el marido. Con éstas es 


9 Ed. cit., p. 359. Salas Barbadillo may have learned something about 
the use of such epithets in Quevedo’s works, notably at the beginning of E/ 
Buscén, but the pattern was set in the Celestina itself, though in a more 
subtly ironical form; for example, when Calisto says to Celestina: ‘‘O vejez 
virtuosa! jO virtud enuejecida! jO gloriosa esperanca de mi desseado fin! 
;O fin de mi deleytosa esperanca! jO salud de mi passién, reparo de mi tor- 
mento, regeneracién mia, viuificacién de mi vida, resurreccién de mi muerte!’ 
(I, 91. Cf. II, 67). 
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menester andar alerta, que son aleahuetas muy cubiertas; no con la otra 
Celestina, que por las roturas del manto descubre el oficio.’° 


The duefa of this novel plays the réle of a Celestina. She instructs 
a young page in the ways of life with the same condescension that 
Celestina had felt for Parmeno. 







Aunque 4 los hombres de bien no es menester advertirlos para que lo 
sean, porque su natural se lo esté ensefiando, siempre, con todo eso, se 
deslizan en muchos yerros, por no saber el camino; éste os quiero yo 
ahora ensefar, hijo mio. Vos estéis en una casa muy principal y honrada; 
hasta ahora habéis servido al duefio de ella; mas los descuidos que se 
hacen con ellos no son tan notables como los que se hacen con las sefioras; 4 
mi sefiora servis, estad en esto; 4 su gusto habéis de acudir; su voluntad 
habéis de hacer; los que sirven no han de disputar si es justo 6 no lo que 
se manda .. . (pp. 217-218). 









Reminiscences of the Celestina and of the interpretation that ; 
Salas Barbadillo had given it can be found in almost any one of his 
satirical works. For example, in Pedro de Urdemalas, a picaresque 
novel which as a whole has little to do with the Celestina, the author 
recalls ‘‘las [verdades] que aquellas honrradas viejas aconsejaban 
a essa corderilla, dichosa en tener tal arrimo.’’* Pedro’s mother, 
like Elena’s, had been ‘‘muy amiga de repartirse, y comunicarse, 
dexando que metiessen la mano en el plato como los sefiores los 
picaros’’ (fol. 28). She had feigned virginity, and Pedro’s father 
‘*goz0 de aquella bien fingida, y representada virginidad”’ (fol. 33). 
Pedro came to know a certain picara with whom he joined forces 


















por medio de vna amiga anciana, embaxadora de amor, amparo de peca- 
doras modernas, y consuelo de todas edades (fol. 190). Mirauase en ella 
su venerable y anciana madre como en vn espejo, y dezia: que era el 
traslado de todas sus costumbres. En la Corte para con los poco platicos 
passaua placa de virgen, y la verdad es, que fue donzella titular, y que 
pescaua inocentes, y tantos, que apenas auia parte donde no huuiesse 
dexado memoria de sus estragos (fol. 191). 


Needless to say, the Celestina type, a favorite with Salas Bar- ' 
badillo, appears regularly in his parades of satirical sketches. At 
times what he has to say about witches and go-betweens is only 
vaguely reminiscent of the Celestina.*? Such ideas should be classed, 

10 Ed. F. R. de Uhagén, Dos novelas de S. B. (Biblidfilos Espafoles), 
Madrid, 1894, p. 233. 

11 Pedro de Urdemalas, Madrid, 1620, fol. 14v. 

12 Rimas castellanas, Madrid, 1618, fols. 74, 109v., Epigrama 118 and 
Epitafio [16]. Don Diego de Noche, Madrid, 1623, fols. 49v., 56v., Epistolas, 
II, 6 and 16. Coronas del parnaso, Madrid, 1635, fol. 46v., Epitafio 5. 
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not as direct reminiscences, but rather as ‘‘traditional common- 
places of satirico-erotic literature.’’** At other times he has in 
mind ideas which he had derived directly from the Celestina and 
which he had developed elsewhere. Having written La escuela de 
Celestina, he would naturally expect all go-betweens to look to 
Celestina as the greatest authority in the field of amorous relations. 


A Celestina el ser letrado deues, 

Y con mucha razon amas su estudio, 
Que nadie aleanco mitra por Galeno: 
Lo que no te dara la medicina 

La vendras a deuer a Celestina."* 


Another favorite idea, which he had played up for all it was worth 
in La ingeniosa Elena, was the love Celestina’s girls had for her. 


De sus amigas amada, 
Aunque a todas las vendia.*® 


He probably had in mind Celestina’s vicarious enjoyment of love, 
when he has a go-between say : 


Al fin pudiendo yo ser la primera 

En los gustos de amor, porque mis alos 
Aun no me han predicado desengaiios, 
Mensagera de amor soy, y recibo 
Deleyte en estos pasos diligentes.'® 


El sagaz Estacio, marido examinado (published in 1620, but 
apparently ready for publication in 1613) raises a question con- 
cerning Salas Barbadillo’s imitation of the Celestina, the answer to 
which perhaps must always depend to an extent on personal judg- 
ment. This is the first of a series of dialogued novels, which in- 
cludes also La sabia Flora (approved in 1620, published in 1621) 
and El cortesano descortés (1621). In the dedication of El sagaz 
Estacio (March 4, 1619), the author, citing the reasons for the 


dedication to the Genoese gentleman Agustin Fiesco, says: 


18 Cf. F, C. Tarr, rev. of Herrero-Garcia, op. cit., in Hispanic Review, 1933, 
I, 169. 

14 La estafeta del dios Momo, Madrid, 1627, fol. 166, Epistola LXI. 

15 Rimas castellanas, fol. 107, Epitafio 7. This Epitafio was included at 
the end of the 1737 ed. of La ingeniosa Elena (cf. ed. cit., p. 136). Cotarelo 
(Obras de 8S. B., I, lvii, note) offers an erroneous conjecture concerning its 
authorship. 

16 Fiestas de la boda, Madrid, 1622, fol. 91, Entremés, ‘*‘E] comissario 
contra los malos gustos.’’ 
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La segunda, ser esta comedia en prosa a imitacién de tantas como hoy 
corren en Italia, por parecerme que nadie ampararia mas bien esto que 
un caballero de la misma nacién, supuesto que en Castilla no tenemos mas 
que una, que es La Celestina, bien que ésta, aunque inica, es de tanto 
valor, que entre todos los hombres doctos y graves, aunque sean los de 
mds recatada virtud, se ha hecho lugar adquiriendo cada dia venerable 
estimacién, porque entre aquellas burlas, al parecer livianas, ensefa una 
doectrina moral y catélica, amenazando con el mal fin de los interlocutores 
a los que les imitaren en los vicios. Esta parte he templado yo por dar 
la obra mas suave a los lectores, haciendo que se corrijan a tiempo y 
poniendo en su desengaifio el de los demés que cayeron en sus flaquezas.** 


This has raised the question as to where Salas Barbadillo got 
the idea of writing his ‘‘prose plays’’ or ‘‘dialogued novels.’’ The 
implication of his own statement is that, at the time of writing, the 
work he really had in mind was the Celestina, not the Italian come- 
dies, which he seems to mention as an afterthought. The most 
significant fact in this connection, it seems to me, is that the same 
year (1620), he published his Comedia de la escuela de Celestina 
y el hidalgo presumido. This so-called comedia differs from the 
dialogued novels only in the use of the verse form. Like them it 
has two themes loosely bound together: on the one hand, the de- 
piction of the low life, on the other, the caricature of the foppish 
gentleman. The tenuous connection between the two themes derives 
from the visits of the fop and the tricks played on him by the girls, 
aided by some other aristocrats more to their liking. This is ex- 
actly the construction of the dialogued novels. In each, a group 
of girls of questionable conduct are aided by gentlemen friends in 
making sport of a ridiculous character—a patient husband in El 
sagaz Estacio, a fop in El cortesano descortés, a conceited indiano 
in La sabia Flora. If the three-act play in verse was written 
largely in imitation of the Celestina—and it is certain that it was 
—the three-act plays in prose would seem only a logical develop- 
ment. So far as the form is concerned, the author could have 
written them without ever having read the Italian comedies to 
which he refers. Whether he had read them or not is another 
question. Any vague analogies with them that may be found will 
have to be discounted because of the definite reminiscences from 
Quevedo and the obvious influence of the Celestina; both are more 
likely sources.*® 


17 Ed. F. A. Ieaza (Clasicos Castellanos), Madrid, 1924, pp. 85-86. 
18In subsequent articles I shall discuss other literary materials used by 
Salas Barbadillo—from Quevedo, Cervantes, the romancero, Italian and Classi- 
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Some very tangible points of contact between El sagaz Estacio 
and the Celestina have gone unnoticed, no doubt because the work 
as a whole is not Celestinesque.*® The treatment of the main 
theme has in common with the Celestina only the constant use of 
irony and an analogous use of a house of ill repute as the setting 
of much of the action. Of all the types of characters passed in 
review, only one might be associated with the Celestina: an old 
man who is a great talker and a great drinker—‘‘bebo tres veces 

. media azumbre’”’ (pp. 228-229; ef. Cel., I, 136, II, 30). Two 
braggart ruffians, Montifar and Ahumado, are not very closely 
related to Centurio; they are simply ‘‘jaques de la mesa redonda,’’ 
whose exploits had been much celebrated by Quevedo and others. 

The subplot or appended love theme, however, is quite a dif- 
ferent story. In fact, it is good evidence that the author still had 
the Celestina in mind as a dramatic model. The two themes were 
not poles apart in the mind of Salas Barbadillo. In La escuela de 
Celestina—where material taken directly from the Celestina is 
one of the two main themes—patient husbands took an awful 
beating ; indeed, the play ends with a song and dance on the sub- 
ject. In El sagaz Estacio this satirical material becomes the cen- 
tral theme, but that is no reason to suppose that the author did not 
still turn to the Celestina for inspiration. 

The love plot concerns a group of young people who are anx- 
iously awaiting the death of a wealthy, miserly, and cantankerous 
father. The statement of the situation has a striking resemblance 
to the way the idea was stated by Celestina. 


El sagaz Estacio: jOh cielo, perdonadme el grave pecado que cometo 
cuando hago a mi deseo euchillo para quitalle la vida! ... que esta 
peticién sangrienta con que tantas veces en vuestro tribunal importuno 
por su muerte, no nace como en otros hijos del ansia de heredallo (p. 149). 

La Celestina: Cada rico tiene vna dozena de hijos é nietos, que no 
rezan otra oracién, no otra peticién; sino rogar 4 Dios que le saque d’en 
medio dellos; no veen la hora que tener 4 él so la tierra é lo suyo entre 
sus manos é darle 4 poca costa su morada para siempre (I, 168). 


The death of the old gentleman is received, not with joy, but 
with lamentations which, especially in the case of an elderly major- 


cal authors. I wish to express here my gratitude to the Board of Graduate 
Education and Research of the University of Pennsylvania for a special fund 
for the purchase of microfilm copies of Salas Barbadillo’s works. 

19 Herrero-Garcia (op. cit., p. 20), says: ‘‘sin que lo celestinesco se vea 
por ninguna parte.’’ 
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domo, exaggerate the irony of the lamentations with which Celes- 
tina’s death was received. 





El sagaz Estacio: jAh, pobre Torres, desdichada y miserable vejez 


2 
sera la mia! jYo sélo triste le perdi! ... jPienso que nada me podia 
estar mas bien que seguille los pasos! jToda la virtud acabé en un dia, j 
perdieron los pobres su amparo, las viudas abrigo, los huérfanos padre! ; 


(p. 238). 

La Celestina: jAy, que no hallo quien lo sienta como yo! No hay 
quien pierda lo que yo pierdo....¢éA donde yré, que pierdo madre, 
manto y abrigo .. . ? (II, 138). Pluguiera a Dios que fuera yo con ellos 
e no quedara para llorar a todos (II, 140). 








In a scene at the beginning of Act II, a young gallant, Don 
Sancho, accompanied by a timorous and self-seeking servant, goes 
to a rendezvous at his lady’s baleony. The dialogue of the scene is 
adapted to the circumstances of the play, but the general plan is 
that of Act XII of the Celestina. The relation is not so close that 
any one point of contact is in itself conclusive, but the number of 
similarities and the arrangement do show a clear relationship.*° 


Both scenes open with a discussion of the time of the rendez- 
vous: 














El sagaz Estacio: —Si a las once dijo no es tarde. . . No, sefior, 
porque ahora no son mas que diez y media . . . (p. 174). 

La Celestina : —: Mocos, qué hora da el relox ?—Las diez.—. . . sabiendo 
quanto me va, Sempronio, en ser diez o onze . . . (II, 76-77). 





In both, the fear of the servants furnishes the comic note. 








El sagaz Estacio: jAprovechado loco eres, donaires Utiles dices y 
acomodados para tu quietud y sosiego!...(p. 177). iMisero yo! 
éCémo es posible que huyese del peligro dudoso para dar en las manos 
del que esta cierto? (p. 186). 

La Celestina: Quiero hazer cuenta que hoy me nasci, pues de tal peligro 
me escapé. . . . |Cémo le hize creer que por lo que a él cumplia dexaua 
de yr e era por mi seguridad! ¢Quién supiera assi rodear su prouecho, 
como yo? (II, 79-80). 











30th gallants express fear that the ladies might have arrived and 
found them absent. 








20 For the analysis of a similar use of this material from the Celestina and 
of its significance in the history of the drama, see M. Romera-Navarro, 
‘*Estudio de la Comedia Himenea de Torres Naharro,’’ in The Romanic Re- 
view, 1921, XII, 50-72. 
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El sagaz Estacio: Voy con miedo de que si ha salido dofia Juliana una 
y otra vez y ha visto con tanta soledad la calle, dudosa de mi puntualidad 

. se ha retirado, no sélo de la ventana sino del gusto que tenia de estar 
en ella... (p. 190). 

La Celestina: |O euytado de mi! Si por caso me houiera dormido e 

. Saliera Melibea, yo no fuera ydo, tornérase: jde manera, que ni mi 
mal ouiera fin ni mi desseo exeeucién! (II, 77). 


Both gallants discourse to the ladies on the significance of having 
recognized their voices. 


El sagaz Estacio: Si, yo soy don Sancho. ¢Es mi sefiora? Aunque 
ya basta, no quiero mds prendas que haber ofdo esa voz, si lo que se lleva 
el viento puede llamarse prenda, aunque para el conocimiento si, ya que 
para la seguridad no (p. 191). 

La Celestina: No tema tu merced de se descobrir a este catiuo de tu 
gentileza: que el dulce sonido de tu habla, que jamds de mis oydos se eae, 
me certifica ser ti mi sefiora Melibea. Yo soy tu sieruo Calisto (II, 82- 
83). 

Both young ladies express concern for their reputation. 


El sagaz Estacio: Advierto que no me inquietéis la calle, porque tengo 
una vecindad que lo dudoso da por cierto y lo cierto aumenta.. . (p. 
193). 

La Celestina: Desuia estos vanos e locos pensamientos de ti, porque 


mi honrra e persona estén sin detrimento de mala sospecha seguras (II, 
83). 


In both scenes, there are references to the idea of tearing down 
the walls or doors of the house. In El sagaz Estacio it is in a comic 
vein ; the servant is speaking. 


El sagaz Estacio: Vuestra merced quiere que se caigan [las paredes], 
y desea ver este edificio arrastrado siendo polvo de la tierra y entreteni- 
miento del aire .. . (p. 177). 

La Celestina: |O molestas e enojosas puertas! Ruego a Dios que tal 
huego os abrase, como a mi da guerra: que con la tercia parte seriades 
en vn punto quemadas. Pues, por Dios, sefiora mia, permite que llame 
a mis ecriados para que las quiebren (II, 86). 


In addition to this material from Act XII, ideas from other parts 
of the Celestina are included in the same scene. The servant dis- 
courses on suitable rewards for servants, in a manner worthy of 
Celestina. 


El sagaz Estacio: . . . lo que se desperdicia aqui es la lisonja, porque 
la gente de humildes pafios no se saborea con el bocado de los principes 
. nosotros, la gente de servicio, asi hombres como mujeres, nos dejamos 
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vencer de las ddédivas, y el que nos habla con la boca de la bolsa nos 
persuade todo lo que quiere (pp. 176-177). 

La Celestina: —... ide aquellas viuo yo!.... Dile que cierre la 
boca é comience abrir la bolsa. . . . —¢2Qué dezia la madre? Parésceme 
que pensaua que le ofrescia palabras por escusar galardén (I, 91-93). 


Don Sancho and his servant indulge in some scholastic quibbling 
which has its counterpart in the Celestina. 


El sagaz Estacio: No, amigo, sin duda ignoras la diferencia grande que 
hay del es al poder ser, pues advierte: en mi mano est4, aunque sea 
oponiéndome contra los brazos de todo el mundo, que dofia Juliana no sea 
mi mujer, y lo mismo en la de ella y en la de otros accidentes, pero no que 
deje dota Isabel de ser mi hermana (p. 189). 

La Celestina: —Assi que mejor es ser sano que poderlo ser, é mejor 
es poder ser doliente que ser enfermo por acto é, por tanto, es mejor tener 
la potencia en el mal que en el acto.—jO maluado! jCémo, que no se te 


entiende! . . . que él es enfermo por acto é el poder ser sano es en mano 
desta flaca vieja (I, 97-98). 


One can hardly compare all these materials without concluding 
that Salas Barbadillo still had the Celestina in mind as a good 
dramatic model. 

In the case of the second dialogued novel, La sabia Flora, there 
is little more than a generic relation, even though the protagonist 
may be associated with the type of picara who served an apprentice- 
ship under Mother Celestina. Flora, a prostitute, poses as a virgin, 
to the amazement of her colleague, Camila, who thinks she must have 
resorted to witchcraft. No, answers Flora, that is commonplace. 


éNovedad llamas fingir una doncellez? El artificio usurpador de las 
obras de la naturaleza muchas veces empresa tan grave ha intentado y 
conseguido ; esto es tan comiin, que su propia vulgaridad lo pudiera haber 
hecho en mi despreciable, si el modo y los intentos no fueran diversos, 
por quien mereceré alabanzas. . . .*? 


There are more direct reminiscences in El cortesano descortés. 
The mania of the discourteous courtier—as in the case of El ca- 
ballero puntual—is often made to parallel the madness of Don 
Quixote on the subject of knights-errant ; but the treatment of Don 
Lazaro more closely parallels that of Calisto in the Celestina. 
Calisto was regarded as a madman by his servants, who frequently 
indulged in side comments to that effect. One of the servants, 
Parmeno, is sincere and loyal to his master; the other, Sempronio, 
is more worldly-wise. Parmeno’s good advice brings him only 


21 Ed. Cotarelo, Obras de S. B., I, 298-299. 
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reprimands, and he finally decides to join forces with Sempronio. 
This ‘‘set-up’’ is exactly paralled in El cortesano descortés. 
Federico’s preachments to his master bring him only reprimands, 
until, finally convinced that his master is crazy beyond redemption, 
he joins forces with Marcelo in humoring and exploiting him. 
The resemblance is very close. There are the same asides, re-worded 
when the master overhears, the same difficulty on the part of one of 
the servants in overcoming his habits as counsellor, the same ups 
and downs on the part of the two servants when they try to be 
friends.*? There are other reminiscences. Sabina, a slave, like the 
servants of the Celestina, is blamed and maltreated for anything 
that goes wrong in the house. 


El cortesano descortés: ... adviértote que de no parecer [aquel 
sombrero] serds castigada, porque solas tus manos en casa son las sospecho- 
sas . . . estando en tu poder lo que robares, seré hurtado de ti misma, 
y asi se ha de cobrar de tus raciones y aun muchas veces también de tus 
costillas (p. 97). 

La Celestina: Ven acé, mala muger, la gallina hauada no paresce: 
pues biiscala presto; si no, en la primera blanca de tu soldada la contaré. 
E tras esto mill chapinazos e pellizeos, palos e acotes (II, 42). 


On one occasion, Federico, reporting his reception by Don Lazaro’s 


lady friend, seems to recall Melibea, for no very good reason, when 
he says: 


. al principio [el semblante] representé iras sangrientas; mas luego 
risueflas serenidades hermosearon aquella tempestad (pp. 38-39; ef. Cel., 
I, 206 ff.). 


It is evident that in the most diverse situations, Salas Barbadillo 
called on that knowledge of life and art which he had gained from 
his study of the Celestina. Of course, a great many other elements 
went into the composition of his works, and even in those cases 
where he most clearly follows the lead of the Celestina, he does not 
merely copy; he presents the ideas in a completely new and orig- 
inal form. It is influence of this kind that is really significant. 
The Celestina, over a hundred years after its first appearance, was 
still very much alive in Spain. The fact that it so delighted the 
imagination of Salas Barbadillo is a tribute to its timeless human 
values. 

Grecory G. LAGRONE 

Umversity of Pennsylvania 

22 See El cortesano descortés, ed. Uhagén, Dos novelas de 8S. B., pp. 35- 


37, 41, 112, 129-131, 135-138. Cf. La Celestina, I, 40-41, 53, 111, 120-126, 
204-207, 211-212, 217-218, 226. 





THE ORTHOEPY OF THE HOLOGRAPHIC COMEDIAS OF 
VELEZ DE GUEVARA 


OUR comedias from the pen of Luis Vélez de Guevara have 

survived in holographic form, El dguila del agua, La serrana 
de la Vera, El rey en su imaginacién and El conde don Pero Vélez 
y don Sancho el Deseado. The first three have been published, 
El dguila del agua in the Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos ; ' 
La serrana de la Vera and El rey en su imaginacién as two of the 
earlier volumes of the Teatro antiguo espanol.* El conde don Pero 
Vélez has not achieved publication, but it was edited in 1934 by 
Mr. Richard H. Olmsted as a doctoral dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Mr. Olmsted’s unusual generosity in lending 
his own manuscript for this study is here most gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

A study of the four plays in their orthoépic aspects reveals 
features of much interest to students of the subject. The compila- 
tion of these features below will be offered in the form introduced 
a number of years ago by Mr. 8. Griswold Morley in his study of 
Lope’s orthoépy,* a form used recently by the writer in an in- 
vestigation of the orthoépy of Tirso’s holographic comedias.* In 
Part I of the compilation there will appear a tabulation which 
considers the individual word with its combination of vowels, weak 
and strong, tonic and atonic, in pretonic, tonic or post-tonic sylla- 
bles; in diphthong, dieresis, syneresis or bisyllabism. In Part II 
of the study there is presented a compilation of the words in hiatus 
or synalepha. 

In order that the interested reader may examine in their context 
the various items of the compilation, their location in the plays in 

1 El dguila was edited by A. Paz y Melia for the Revista and appeared, 
Acts I and IT in volume X (enero a junio de 1904), pp. 180-200 and 307-325, 
respectively; and Act IIT in volume XI (julio a diciembre de 1904), pp. 51-67. 

2 La serrana was edited by don R. Menéndez Pidal and dofia Maria Goyri 
de Menéndez Pidal for volume I of the Teatro, Madrid, 1916. El rey en su 
imaginacion, edited by J. Gémez Ocerin, appeared in Teatro, Madrid, 1920, IIT. 

8 §. Griswold Morley, ‘‘Ortologia de cinco comedias autégrafas de Lope de 
Vega,’’ in Estudios Eruditos in Memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, 
Madrid, 1927, I, 525-544. 

4+**The Orthoépy of the Holographie Comedias of Tirso de Molina,’’ 
PMLA, LV, No. 4 (Dee., 1940), 993-1009. 
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which they occur is suggested in each instance. In La serrana de 
la Vera and El rey en su imaginacion, the verse numbers supplied 
by the plays’ editors serve the purpose of location. The letter S 
preceding a number refers to the Serrana, and R indicates El rey 
en su imaginacion. In El dguila del agua, reference is by volume, 
page, column and line. Thus, X 188b, means that the item con- 
cerned is in volume X of the Revista de Archivos, on page 188, 
column 2, line 3. XI before a page citation refers to volume XI 
of the Revista. In El conde don Pero Vélez, reference is again to 
the verse-number supplied by the comedia’s editor, and C is the 
key to the identification of the play’s name. But, since the comedia 
is not available in print for the reader’s examination, in addition to 
the verse-number there is quoted also the complete line in which 
the item occurs, together with an indication of the number of 
syllables in the line. 

Mr. Olmsted in his edition preferred to reproduce the text of 
El conde don Pero Vélez without modern accentuation. For the 
sake of uniformity with the other plays, items from this comedia 
which appear below will bear accent marks where modern writers 
place them. Likewise, Paz y Melia’s accentuation, somewhat eclec- 
tic, has been made uniform. Unless stated to the contrary, the 
items which appear in any one section of the tabulation are all 
that the four plays contain in that particular category. When- 
ever the number of items of any one section runs too large for 
their total listing, that fact will be made known, and representa- 
tive items only will be reproduced. These representative items as 
a rule are chosen from the two volumes of the Teatro antiguo 
espanol, since these are easier of access to the reader than are Mr. 
Olmsted’s edition and the volumes of the Revista de Archivos. 


I. THe InprivipvaL Worp 


I. Combinations of vowels: of weak atonic and strong tonic; of 
strong atonic and weak atonic; of two weak vowels. 
1. In a pretonic syllable. 
Diphthong: The four plays have altogether 282 examples of 
diphthong, of which the following exemplify the different 


4a It is a matter of regret that the original manuscripts of the four plays, 
or photostats of them, were not available for the tabulation, as there is al- 
ways some possibility of error in the transcriptions made even by the most 
eareful of editors. But there is surely little chance that the percentage of 
such error is large enough to affect our findings in any serious degree. 
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vowel combinations: ewydados R 13; ewalquier R 37; traycién 
S 35; violencia S 477; ciudad S 628; piedad S 1048; cautela 
S. 1306; piadoso R 274; deleytado R 319; cwervero R 975; 
Europa R 1328; oyris C 2756 (Lo mismo oyrés por las calles 
—8 syllables). 
Dieresis: None. 
Both Lope (Morley, op. cit., p. 527) and Vélez insist on 
diphthong in a pretonie syllable. Tirso (Wade, The Orthoépy 
. of Tirso, p. 994) in two plays has only one case of di- 
eresis: enwiard. 
2. In a tonic syllable. 
a. Weak atonic and strong tonic. 


Diphthong: In the four plays there are almost 5500 ex- 
amples of this phenomenon, an average occurrence of once 
to every two and a fraction verses.’ The following repre- 
sent the different vowel combinations: quieres R 1; ociosas 
R 20; lenguaje R 67; inelinacién R 69; memorial C 14038 
(que pienso que es memorial—8 syllables); ruego C 2100 
(dure, os ruego, con bonanza—8 syllables). 

Dieresis: alcién XI 61a,,;° alianza S 1934; axiiar S 1799; 
eabriolas X 319a,,; calabriada X 316a,; confiado C 78 
(confiado de si, y ese—8 syllables), 878 (al onbre que es 
confiado—8 syllables) ; confianza R 549, 1210; C 875 (;Con- 
fianza hemos quedado—8 syllables), 881 (confianza sin ven- 
tura—8 syllables), 1537 (pues en esta confianza—8 sylla- 
bles); X 194b,,; XI 59a,,; eriado(s) R 339; § 104, 1144, 
1313, 2414; C 568 (don Pero Vélez criado—8 syllables), 


5 This contrasts with an average occurrence of once to every three verses 
in Tirso; ef. Orthoépy of Tirso, loc. cit. If the plays examined for both 
authors are representative of them, it seems that Tirso’s poetic language is apt 
to consist more of words with weak atonic and strong tonic vowels in diphthong 
than is Vélez’s. 

6 The numbering of lines in X and XI is literally line-numbering rather 
than verse-numbering. That is, partial verses, which in Paz y Melia’s edition 
oecupy lines to themselves, count in the present system of identification as com- 
plete lines, and hence the reader in locating an item on the page should consider 
every separate line as complete unto itself, ignoring only stage directions, 
speech headings, and the few prose passages of the play. Paz y Melia 
bracketed all the material which Vélez’s or another’s hand had crossed out. As 
we are here interested not in how many verses the play had on its production, 
but rather in its orthoépy, we have used for our present purpose every complete 
verse which Vélez wrote regardless of the fact that he may have cut it later. 
Only unfinished verses are ignored, since their readings are uncertain. 
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1159 (que ay muy poquitos criados—8 syllables), 1444 (al 
conde vn criado suyo—8 syllables), 1666 (que le distes a vn 
criado—8 syllables), 1708 (y dél y de bos criado—8 sylla- 
bles), 2314 (mis ecriados y tus damas—8 syllables), 2392 
(eriados te aconpafiaban—8 syllables) ; X 196a,,, 313b,,; XI 
59a,,; eriéd S 494; eriiel R 4, 5, 22, 2121; S 268, 303, 423, 
680, 2629, 3011, 3093, 3104; C 428 (ni a la fortuna criiel— 
8 syllables), 959 (y yo a su desdén criiel—8 syllables), 1252 
(por menor fiero y criiel—8 syllables), 1457 (Este es aprieto 
ertiel—8 syllables) ; desconfiado(s) C 312 (Viven los des- 
confiados—8 syllables), 385 (vn pleyto desconfiado—8 syl- 
lables), 886 (ayroso vn desconfiado—8 syllables), 1508 
(muestras de desconfiado—8 syllables), 1873 (de mi tan 
desconfiado—8 syllables); X 315b,; desconfianza C 351 
(que, aunque es la desconfianza—8 syllables), 375 (por 
desconfianza alguna—8 syllables), 1504 (lo que a mi des- 
confianza—8 syllables), 1753 (Poco a mi desconfianza—8 
syllables) ; X 314a,; diablo(s), diabro(s) S 1074, 2188 (but 
pardiobre in diphthong at 2284), 2650, 2774, 2793; C 589 
(que haré de vn diablo dos—8 syllables) ; X 313a,,, 316a, ; 
Diana R 137, 144, et passim for 16 additional instances; 8 
1042; C 1355 (como Venus y Diana—8 syllables) ; envié XI 
54a,;" fiad C 407 (Fiad m4s en vuestra gala—8 syllables) ; 
fiado X 191b,,; fiando C 1924 (sdlo de quien soy fiando— 
8 syllables) ; fiar R 2421; C 1112 (al que pretende fiar—8 
syllables); fié S 2999; gradiiado X 315a,,; guardiana X 
194b,.; guiado X 196a,,; guién XI 67b,,; inquieta S 1002, 
1074; jiiez R 844 (but contrast juez in diphthong at X 
188a,,); C 2860 (que es de la noche jiiez—8 syllables) ; 
X 188a,,, 189a,,; maniial R 42; memorial C 577 (en ese 
memorial—8 syllables) ; X 187a,,;* persiiades S 1189; Piali 
XI 57a,,;° porfiados C 635 (En los necios porfiados—8 
syllables) ; porfiando S 2274; porfiar C 961 (Bolbed, conde, 
a porfiar—8 syllables); Priora X 194b,,; rofian S 2355; 


7 The verse, le envid el Rey de Dalmacia—it is in an 8-syllabled passage— 


may possibly have hiatus before el rather than dieresis in envid. Enbié at XI 
57a,, is in diphthong. 


8 Contrast memorial in diphthong in the section above, and also memoriales 


in diphthong at X 186b,, 187b,,. 


9 The verse reads: Piali vara y Luchali; it is in an octosyllabic passage. 


Possibly Luchali should be read with stress on the final syllable (like Naldi at 
XI 57a,,); this would remove the dieresis in Piali. 
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riego (contrast in diphthong above) C 2082 (que vuestro 
riiego ajudo [sic] *°—8 syllables) ; Santiago C 2104 and 3041 
(maestre de Santiago—8 syllables) ; X 308b,,, 309a,, 312a, ; 
XI 65a,,; siciliano R 739, 2075 (but sicilianos in diphthong 
at 2317) ; triaca C 1150 (es veneno y es triaca—8 syllables) ; 
variar C 1832 (que amiga es de variar—S8 syllables) ; veniales 
X 323b,,; viaje XI 53a,,, 58a,,, 60b,,; vianda X 194a,,; XI 
54b.,; vidriado X 316b..; viera X 200a,; Viriato X 319b.,,. 
Vélez’s orthoépy in this section is like that of Lope (Mor- 
ley, pp. 528-529) and Tirso (Orthoépy of Tirso, p. 995). 
His -ién words are diphthong except for alcién and guién. 
Words ending in -toso(a) are always diphthong. His -iar 
verbs which have -io in the present tense, confiar, criar, 
enviar, fiar, porfiar, variar, are written with dieresis in those 
forms in which the stress falls on the syllable following the 
--. Criiel is always bisyllabiec, for a total of 16 examples; 
the word occurs 13 times at line end, and three times within 
the verse. (Contrast Tirso’s variation in its use; Orthoépy, 
loc. cit.) As seen, persuddes observes dieresis and viaje is in 
dieresis in its three occurrences. Virtuoso does not appear 
in the four plays. Qwieto and its allied forms are repre- 
sented only by inquieta. Jiiez appears four times in dieresis 
and once in diphthong. Diablo(diabro) is always trisy}- 
labic; Tirso constantly wrote it in two syllables (Orthoépy, 
p. 994). In general, Vélez’s use of dieresis in words having 
a weak atonic vowel followed by a strong tonic vowel is apt 
to occur at line-end rather than within the verse in the pro- 
portion of eight to five. 
b. Strong and weak atonic. 
Diphthong: The four comedias contain some 1500 examples 
of the phenomenon. These are representative of the differ- 
ent vowel combinations: trayga R 509; heroyeo S 1043; 
cauto C 156 (El es tan ecauto y prudente—8 syllables) ; 
reynos X 182a,; dewda C 987 (y mi deuda no sé yo—8 
syllables). 
Dieresis: None. 
c. Two weak vowels. 
Diphthong: descuido(deseuydo) R 2045; S 1435; X 193b,,, 
313b,,; fut R 777, 1254, 2212; X 321a,.; fuiste X 198b,, ; 








10 Vélez writes j for y quite often in C. Other words are jerro, hujes, 
lejendo, lacajo, ete. 
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fuisteis S 3046; X 313b,,, 313b,,; huir X 198b,; mui 
(muy) ™ R 50, 1167 and 65 additional instances in the four 
plays combined; Rut(Ruy) X 187b,, 189b,, and 12 other oc- 
currences, all in X; rwin XI 55b,,, 65b,; triunfo XI 67b.,. 
Dieresis: hiiyd S 813; hiiys S 3048; jiiicio R 1373, 1449, 
1737; S 2777; C 2771 (la tronpeta del jiiicio—8 syllables) ; 
Liiis X 182a,,.?* 

As observed, disregarding the excessive number of ocecur- 
rences of mui(muy), there are 30 instances of diphthong 
and 8 of dieresis. 

d. In a post-tonic syllable. 
Always a Diphthong. There are 1020 examples in the four 
plays. The following are typical: Celia R 1; nadie C 371 
(de vna muger nadie puede—8 syllables) ; treguas R 556; 
imperios X 182a,. 
Il. Combinations of two strong vowels; of strong atonic and weak 
tonic; or of weak tonic and strong atonic. 
1. In a pretonic syllable. 
Syneresis: Beatriz S 745; Cleopatra C 2260 (la de Cleopatra y 
Antonio—8 syllables) ; falseadores C 622 (pudiendo ser fal- 
seadores—8 syllables) ; lealtad R 1636; C 548 (de mi lealtad 
dar indicio—8 syllables), 2134 (a su ingenio, a su lealtad—8 
syllables), 2202 (de la lealtad marabilla—8 syllables); X 
323a,,, 323a,,; Leonor C 971 (Sefora dofia Leonor—8 sylla- 
bles) and 13 other instances in C; phaetén C 1298 (de quien 
pienso ser phaetén—8 syllables); realisimo R 1668; repre- 
hensiones X 200a,,; roeran XI 57b,,; Teodora X 184a,, and 
29 additional instances in X; voacé XI 56b.,; voazé R 807, 
875; ** S 1893; XI 53b,, 55b,,, 56b,,; voazedes XI 53a,,, 53b,, 
53b,>. 
Bisyllabism: ahorear S 1339; ahogarme C 2439 (pudiera 
ahogarme agora—8 syllables) ; ahorrarame XI 56a,. 
Vélez, like Lope and Tirso, prefers syneresis overwhelm- 


11 Vélez uses mui or muy at his whim; there are 34 examples of the former, 
and 33 of the latter form. Occasionally, mui precedes a vowel rather than a 
consonant as the first letter of the following word, and when it does so, behaves 
orthoépically as though ending in -y. Mwi(Muy) definitely is a favored word 
with Vélez; it averages 17 occurrences per play. In Tirso (Orthoépy, p. 996) 
there are seven instances of the word in two plays. 

12 The dieresis may be in crié rather than in Luis. 

18 There is hiatus before haze in the verse. 
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ingly, having employed it a total of 66 times, and bisyllabism 
three times. 
2. In a tonic syllable. 

a. Two strong vowels, the first stressed. 
Syneresis: The imperatives in -os (except atrebeos, poneos 
and deteneos in bisyllabism below):'* abracaos X 311a,,; 
apartaos S 815; daos X 311a,,; determinaos C 348 (Determi- 
naos, atrebeos—8 syllables); guardaos S 2521; XI 64b,,; 
quedaos R 723; 8 3032, 3218; C 837 (quedaos. Pase, vuestra 
alteza—8 syllables), 2437 (Quedaos. Al fin, ino bebéys?— 
8 syllables) ; X 196b,,; reportaos S 2589; C 221 (Reportaos, 
conde. Senora—8 syllables) ; retiraos X 193a,,; sentaos R 
1089 ; *° teneos C 2876 (desta suerte! Teneos, conde—8 syl- 
lables). 

Also: Andrea X 185b,, (Contrast the bisyllabism below) ; 

cae X 182b,.; fee S 21, 26, 119, 121, 506, 511, 1627, 2832; 
X 311b,,, 321la,,; C 422 (presentando vuestra fee—8 sylla- 
bles) and 6 other instances in C;** Ladislao R 1728, 1751; 
lee XI 55b,; seas R 79; trae 1704, 1956; S 952, 1783, 2581, 
2741; C 1167 (que nos trae locos a todos—8 syllables), 1221 
(me trae loco aqui y alli—8 syllables); X 187a,,, 198a,,, 
314a,,,; XI 55a,,, 62b,,; trdenme R 1644; traes R 2141; vee 
S 2544. 
Bisyllabism: aldea(s) R 1397, 2231; S 1426, 2317; C 2020 
(en la mas humilde aldea—8 syllables); Andrea X 193a,,, 
323a.., 323b,,; XI 51b,., 58b,,, 62b,,, 63b,, 63b,,, 64a,; apea 
R 1870; C 467 (don Nufo Ladrén se apea—8 syllables) ; 
apean § 459; apéate S 2225; atrebeos C 348 (Determinaos, 
atrebeos—8 syllables); baldeos X 183b,;; beo C 1610 (al- 


14 Two imperatives in -aos are of uncertain reading; they can be inter- 
preted as being in syneresis or in bisyllabism: quedaos C 1644 (el rey y el 
conde. Quedaos—8 syllables); desengafiaos C 1645 (Sefior, yo... Desen- 
gaflaos—8 syllables). 

15 There is hiatus before es in the verse. 

16 Vélez reads fee always as of one syllable. Within the verse, its inter- 
pretation as a monosyllable is simple; at verse-end, the single syllable is demon- 
strated by its rhyming with agudo words. Thus, in C, the two examples of 
fee in mid-verse are in these lines: Bien tu fee me corresponde (8 syllables), 
and poca fee a la amistad mia (8 syllables). The verse quoted above, pre- 
sentando vuestra fee, rhymes with daré. The other four instances at verse- 
end in C rhyme fee with tendré, Por qué, restituiré and pie. 

Vélez sometimes writes fe. In C this form occurs three times, rhyming 
with ve, que and veré. Once it occurs at verse-end in a non-assonating line 
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eanze de mi. Ya beo—8 syllables) and two other examples 
in C; cae X 318b,,; camafeos X 316a,; capea S 3054; 
clamorea X 323b,,; correo X 311b,,; C 1173 (que el Mer- 
curio y el correo—8 syllables); crea X 311b,; creo S 527, 
1090 and 12 other examples in 8, C and X; desea X 195a,, ; 
desee R 2247; des(s)ea R 1852; S 2369, 2517; C 357 (y 
salir al fin desea—8 syllables), 1019 (sabiendo que el rey 
desea—8 syllables); des(s)eo(s) R 533, 562, 773 and 37 
further occurrences in R, 8S, C and X; deséolo C 2280 
(Deséolo y partes son—8 syllables) ; deteneos R 2340; Ea 
456, 503; S 598, 809, 2152; X 187b.,, 188b,,, 321a,, 322b,,, 
323b,, and 6 instances from XI; Eneas R 274; enplea R 
1860; enplean X 199b,,; enpleo(s) R 1556; X 196a,,; fea 
X 195a,,; Figueroa X 185b,,, 310b,, 312a,., 314a,,, 314b,, ; 
XI 64a,,, 65b,,, 66a,; Galatea R 1578; granxeo X 191a,,; 
guinea S 2351; C 730 (le abéys dexado? En Guinea—8 
syllables) ; hao S 2158, 2482, 2484; ideas X 197a,,; jubileos 
XI 62b,,; lea C 1409 (y temo que el rey no lea—8 syllables) ; 
3025 (lea el sefior secretario—8 syllables) ; XI 54a,; libreas 
R 1648; S 552; loa X 312a,,; menea X 316b,,; manteos X 
183a,; Nichea C 466 (que, si no es la de Nichea—8 syllables) ; 
XT 58a,;*" olea C 727 (;Ola! ZQuién es quién me olea?—8 
syllables) ; palotean XI 66a,,; palotee XI 66a,,; pelea R 
244; pelee R 2250; peleo R 1043, 1989; pleytea C 356 (Conde, 
quando vno pleytea—8 syllables); poleo S 585; poneos R 
473; S 447; posee S 1937; presea X 308a,, 308a,,; proa(s) 
X 308b,,; XI 63a,,, 64a,,, 65a,,, 65b,, 66b,, 66b,,, 66b., ; 
rodeos C 1916 (de sus mudanzas rodeos—8 syllables) ; saltea 
S 2222, 2223, 2507, 3053; salteas S 2555; salteos S 3238; 
sea R 1527: S 608 and 22 other instances from S, C, X and 
XI; sean S 1895; C 2541 (porque desta suerte sean—8 syl- 
lables) ; seas S 1548, 2548; torneo R 1650, 1709; torneos XI 
53b,,; trae R 1837, 2302; X 309b,,;** XI 59b,., 60a,,; 
tranpean R 492; trofeo(s) R 563; S 64; C 1300 (lugar con 
tantos trofeos—8 syllables), 2091 (de los romanos trofeos— 
8 syllables) ; X 309b,, 312a.,, 317b,,, 325b,; vea R 408, 959, 
1342; C 3182 (para que el pueblo te vea—8 syllables) ; XI 
of a romance passage, and once in mid-verse. In X 322a,, it is written at line- 
end, and rhymes with pie. 
17 The word is Nochea in this reference; it must be an error for Nichea. 
18 At verse-end trae betrays its bisyllabic reading by its inclusion in an a@-e 
assonance, 
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54b,,; veo R 532, 1282 and nine additional occurrences in 
R, C and X; vozea S 2483; xalea X 321a,. 

Vélez, like Lope and Tirso, prefers bisyllabism. Above, 
there are 205 examples of it to compare with 58 instances of 
syneresis. This is a ratio of about three and a half to one, 
the same as Tirso observes. Vélez’s use is possibly more 
capricious than Tirso’s; the former poet, contrary to the 
usage of the latter, even puts imperatives into bisyllabism 
on occasion. Words may appear in either syneresis or 
bisyllabism, Andrea, cae and trae, for example. Unlike 
Lope and Tirso, Vélez does not often use sea in bisyllabism 
as a rhyme-word, no doubt partly because his poetry runs 
less to rhyme than does that of the other two poets. Vélez 
employs words of two strong vowels, the first stressed, as 
often in mid-line as at verse-end. 

. Two strong vowels, the second stressed.'® 

Syneresis: maese S 2636; X314b,, 315a,,; real X 190a,,; 
Real XI 58a,,; Valeén XI 57a,,. 

Bisyllabism: ahorquen X 200a,; almohadas S 1800; anfi- 
teatro XI 61la,,; apeada X 322a,,; apearse X 322b,; brabear 
S 595; cadahalso C 3047 (a vn putblico cadahalso—8 sylla- 
bles); caed XI 65a,,; caer C 1840 (Caer agora dex6é—8 
syllables), 2628 (Estoy por dejar caer—8 syllables) ; caldeos 
R 1486; canpear R 734; creed C 2122 (De quien soy, sefior, 
creed—8 syllables); creencia R 1090; X 198a,.; creer X 
31lb,; creerse C 159 (creerse tanto recato—8 syllables) ; 
deseada XI 57b,,; des(s)eado S 1627, 1965; C 82 (el 
Deseado, que tiene—8 syllables) and 7 other instances in C 
and X; deseamos R 934, 1367; des(s)eando S 1102; C 289 
(por casar y deseando—8 syllables), 1338 (y yo, pagar 
deseando—8 syllables) ; des(s)ear R 1747; S 1097; X 195a,,, 
314b,,; despeado X 322a,,; enpleado XI 52a,,; enplealle R 
407; galantealla C 1435 (tanbién en galantealla—8 sylla- 
bles) ; galeazas XI 52a,, 58a,., 63b,., 65a,,; Gargantalaolla 
S 85, 492, 588 °° and 7 additional occurrences in S; gran- 


19 If Vélez had written the word ahora, it would appear in this classifica- 
tion. But he used agora instead, to a total of 105 times in the four comedias. 
Contrast with Tirso, who in his two holographic plays used a(h)ora three 
times, agora 26 times (Orthoépy of Tirso, p. 998). 

20 The verse is de Gargantalaolla hente, and it is in an eight-syllabled pas- 
sage. Hente is here Vélez’s spelling of gente. If read as of eight syllables, 
the verse offers two major difficulties: 1) Either the -ao- of Gargantalaolla is 
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jearle C 1946 (Adids. Granjearle espero—8 syllables) ; leal 
C 2403 (de onbre leal, de onbre noble—8 syllables); X 
191b,,; leales R 2422; S 59; leer R 319; C 1415 (Aparte 
quiero leer—8 syllables), 1447 (y sin podelle leer—8 sylla- 
bles), X 187a,,; XI 54b.,; leén S 529; X 191b,,, 321a,; Leén 
S$ 1561; C 2287 (En Castilla y en Leén—8 syllables), 2782 
(rey de Castilla y Leén—8 syllables), 3034 (de Castilla y de 
Leén—8 syllables), XI 56a,; leones S 534; X 312a,,; 
maes(s)o § 601, 698, 769, 797; X 185a,,; maessa R 80; 
maestra X 310b,; maestre S 562, and 13 other examples in 
S; C 2104 (maestre de Santiago—8 syllables) and two other 
occurrences in C; maestro S 810; X 323b,; Mahoma XI 
52a,, 57b,;,, 59a,,, 6la,, 64b,,, 66b,, 67a,,; mauseolo § 1703; 
mearon § 597; menearme C 2621 (a maquilar menearme— 
8 syllables); mohatra XI 54b,,; Noé R 1492; pelear X 
312a,,, 324b.,; XI 61b,, 63a,,, 63a,,; palmeado XI 53a, ; 
peleé X 309a,,; peor S 910; X 319a,,, 319a,,; XI 52b,,; 
peores XT 55a,,; poeta(s) R 1646; S 1412, 2343, 2619; C 726 
(he de alquilar vn barrio de poetas—11 syllables) ; X 313b,, ; 
XI 53a,,, 54b.., 56b,; proeza R 1182; Raez XI 52a,,; Real 
XI 51b,,, 52a,,, 57b,,, 58b,), 59a,, 62a,,, 63b,,, 65b,, 65b,,, 
66a,,, 67a,,; real(es) S 1992, 2538, 2612; X 308a,,, 311a.,, ; 
reatas S 1878; saetas S 3276; C 724 (que, sin temer sus alas 
y saetas—11 syllables); salteaba S 3193, 3209; saltear C 
2144 (a saltear los sentidos—8 syllables) ; salte6me S 2204, 
2656, 2660, 2662, 2668; sedis X 190b.,; seAys S 1626, 1905; 
sopetearnos § 398; traemos R 667; veamos S 1453; X 186b.,, 
324a,.”" 
in syneresis, so as to permit hiatus before hente, or 2) hente must be read in 
synalepha with a Gargantalaolla of six syllables. The first difficulty offers the 
name in a reading which it does not have in its nine other occurrences; the 
second postulates a silent h in hente. This might be considered normal except 
that elsewhere Vélez repeatedly writes h for j, and j of course is articulated. 
Cf. muher at 8 725, 2781, obviously pronounced much like modern mujer ; hugar 


at S 776—jugar in articulation—; dihera at S 2619; huega at S 1843; hugare- 
mos at 8 586. 

Although we have chosen to place Gargantalaolla in Bisyllabism, the 
reader will select his own orthoépy for the verse. Possibly the solution is to 
consider the line as having one extra syllable; elsewhere there are over-length 
lines, and these will receive comment below. 

21 We exclude muher from this category, although it exemplifies bisyllabism 
of two strong vowels, the second stressed. Vélez intends the h to serve as a 
modern j, as was shown in note 20. 

Vélez did not always write muher; his usual spelling is muger. 
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Vélez, as shown, employed syneresis six times, and bi- 
syllabism 170 times. Tirso has a larger proportion of 
syneresis than does Vélez (Orthoépy of Tirso, loc. cit.) The 
usage of the latter substantiates Robles Dégano’s statement *° 
that in classic orthoépy syneresis is more frequent when the 
tonic vowel precedes the atonic than when the vowels occur 
in the reverse order. 

». Strong atonic and weak tonic. 

Syneresis: Layn X 316a,). 

Bisyllabism: ay (i.e. ahi) S 1140; X 196b,,; balatistres S 
1718; caiz S 744; caydo C 1847 (pienso que se le a caydo— 
8 syllables), 3016 (locuras, porque vn caydo—8 syllables), 
3019 (i Yo caydo, abiendo dado—8 syllables) ; creydo C 2879 
(y, vista, no la he creydo—8 syllables) ; laides XI 5la,,; 
leydo C 1429 (el rey con lo que ha leydo—8 syllables) ; oir 
XI 52a,,; oy R 425; oyd R 824; oydme S 1632; oydo(s) S 
1139, 3246; C 2145 (Pienso que estan sin oydos—8 sylla- 
bles), 2224 (vuestra alteza? Aqui al oydo—8 syllables) ; X 
200b,,, 309a,,; oyllos R 1012; paraiso X 197a,, parayso(s) 
C 2240 (mil dichosos paraysos—8 syllables); X 312b.,; 
rehuse R 137; reyrme C 2000 (y por reyrme de bos—8 sylla- 
bles) ; reyrte S 1310; roydo S 289; royn S 418, 1324; tahur 
S 2960; C 1125 (‘si,’ el tahur quando le enbida—8 sylla- 
bles) ; traydo R 1180; S 2983; X 316a,,. 

The rarity of syneresis in Vélez is even more marked than 
in Tirso (Orthoépy, p. 999). 

. Weak tonic and strong atonic. 

Syneresis: abia C 2703 (que esta noche abia festin—8 sylla- 
bles) ; Pio XI 57b,,, 66b.,. 

Bisyllabism: abia R 1739; abian S 512; albedrio R 564, 
1067 ; C 796 (Como yo sin albedrio—8 syllables) ; X 196a,,; 
aleaydia C 3164 (con Elvira y la aleaydia—8 syllables) ; 
alegria C 2050 (de la corte esta alegria—8 syllables) ; 
alhelies S 261, 281; Andalucia X 316b,,; Andaluzia S 1943; 
armeria X 188b,; artilleria X 190b,; asistia X 195a,; auia 
X 197a,,; avia S 1148; avian R 41; baterias XI 57a,,; 
bicarria S 250; bizarria(s) XI 52a,., 58b,,; bolbia.S 1028; 
brio(s) R 1144; S 55, 729; X 317b,; carmesies S 264; 
easeria R 327, 617; cavalleria(s) XI 56a,., 53b,,; cobardia 
X 197b.,; confia X 324a,,, 325a,; confio R 545; S 1035; X 


22In his Ortologia cidsica de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1905, ¥ 269. 
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191la,,; conpafiia(s) R 587, 613 and six other examples in 
R; S 79, 487 and eight others in 8S; C 121 (las consultas 
conpahia—8 syllables), 2679 (a la noche conpania—8 sylla- 
bles) ; X 198a,,; XI 51b, ; correspondia C 1911 (y ella no os co- 
rrespondia—8 syllables) ; corria S 273; cortesania C 145 (su 
agrado y cortesania—8 syllables), 755 (hazelle cortesania— 
8 syllables) ; cortesia R 1211; X 195a,, 320b,; cruxia XI 
51b,, 52b,,, 63a,,, 65b,; eubrios C 745 (Ya doy en quien 
soys. Cubrios—8 syllables), X 186b,,, 192a,,; cunplia §S 
2320; chancillerias C 345 (maiores chancillerias—8 sylla- 
bles) ; chefalonia X 318b,,; debia C 1337 (su ermano lo que 
debia—8 syllables); debias S 2981; decia R 160, 1439; 
demasia(s) S 436; X 320b,,; desafia S 3029, 3142; C 723 
(que a los dos vn lacajo[sic| desafia—11 syllables) ; desafian 
R 1706; desafie S 137; desafio R 1803; C 1668 (y pareze 
desafio—8 syllables), 1724 (sino que fué desafio—8 sylla- 
bles) ; desbario R 1066; desconfia S 2884; desvaria R 1955; 
desvario R 541; C 2871 (iQuién va? No fué desvario—8 
syllables), X 196a,,; desvia C 485 (esas albricias? ;Desvia 
—8 syllables) ; desvios X 315a,,; dia(s) R 122, 415, 689 and 
51 additional instances in R, C, X and XI; enbia R 1487; 
enbian R 44; encias S 739; escondia S 1026; espia(s) R 
2119; C 841 (por mi, espias que dir4én—8 syllables), 2833 
desmentimos las espias—8 syllables); estaria X 195b,,, 
195b,,; fantasia S 2742; fia S 2100; C 1207 (porque aun 
de si no se fia—8 syllables) ; fiate C 48 (Fiate de mi. Qué 
tienes ?—8 syllables) ; fie S 2687; fio S 373; filosofia C 113 
(Asi en la filosofia—8 syllables) ; fria(s) S 276, 2771, 2911, 
3057 ; XI 61a,,; galanteria R 1697; galeria R 1669; gallardia 
S 3128; ganziias XI 53a,; Garcia S 2021; Garzia S 475, 500, 
1626, 2615, 2640, 2876; gerarchia C 758 (son suprema 
gerarchia—8 syllables) ; gollorias R 17; groseria(s) R 1377, 
1769; S 1514; C 733 (si ésta ha sido groseria—8 syllables), 
and others at 1240, 1769 and X 313a,; guia S 2623, 2783; 
guie X 186a,,; harpia R 809; hazia R 157; C 1055 (El rey 
viene. Qué se hazia—8 syllables), 1328 (Por la merzed que 
me hazia—8 syllables), 1336 (y respondiéme que hazia—8 
syllables) ; infanteria S 2976; X 192b,,; jaualies X 316b,,; 
jodio S 376; letania R 970; judia XI 58b,, ; melancolias C 381 
(mis largas melancolias—8 syllables); merecia X 195a,,; 
mia(s) R 123, 384 and seven additional occurrences from R, 
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S, C, X and XI; mio(s) R 544, 561 and 30 more examples 
from the four plays; monarchia(s) R 1415, 1720, 2230; S 
1743; X 182a,,, 318b,,; XI 57a,,, 6la,,; nabio X 182b,; 
Nicosia XI 57a,,, 62b,,; niferia R 858; osadia S 928; C 863 
(alas para vna osadia—8 syllables), 1768 (y, aunque parezca 
osadia—8 syllables) ; X 312b,; pendian S$ 1733; Pio X 317b,, 
322b,,; podria R 2264; C 1226 (que diste al conde? Podria 
—8 syllables) ; porfia(s) R 20, 516, 886, 1059, 1982, 2122; 5S 
2234; C 344 (que son en tales porfias—8 syllables), 2220 
(sin porfias, sin guistiones |sic|—8 syllables); X 318b,,; 
porfie S 140; presumias R 1901; prometia X 321a,,; queria 
C 773 (Dofia Leonor, iqué os queria?—8 syllables); X 
314a,,; querias R 1163; X 195a,,; querria R 733; 8 78, 2000, 
2422; X 320b.,; rio(s) R 251, 283, 329, 484, 565, 2226; S 
963, 2260, 2836; C 169 (de sus dos caudales rios—8 sylla- 
bles), 2669 (;O, euaél esta todo el rio—8 syllables) ; roperia 
XI 67a,,; rubies S 284; romeria S 2732; salia XI 54b,; 
sangria C 459 (porque fué el seso sangria—8 syllables) ; 
Seforia X 183b,,, 193a,; XI 51b,., 57a.,, 58b,,; seria R 855, 
883; C 1449 (cerrado. Mas, iqué seria—8 syllables) ; se- 
rrania S 2715; soberania R 1917; supercheria(s) S 485; X 
197b,.; temia S 1024; tenia(s) R 809, 1429, 1439; S 742, 
1150; C 458 (todo el caudal que tenia—8 syllables), and 
also at C 1448, 1462, 2289; X 321a,,; tia S 2784; C 721 
(;Salga el dios ciego que te llama tia—11 syllables) ; tio S 
1937; C 1669 (Mas que amistad soy su tio—8 syllables), 
and at C 468, 785, 1725, 2920, 3161; X 187a,, 187b., and 14 
other examples in X; turquias XI 65a,,, 65b.,; Turquia XI 
65a,.; Ungria R 1461, 1651; vacias X 185a,,; vacio S 728; 
valentia S 585, 710; venia S 1548, 2731; C 1459 (saber lo 
que en él venia—8 syllables), and also at C 1568, 1859; X 
199b,,; venias R 1162; via X 320b,, 32la,,; XI 58b,,; 
Villagarcia X 182a,,; vizarrias R 516; vueseforia(s) R 
1693, 1785; C 484 (de darme vuesefioria—8 syllables), 732 
(perdone, vuesefioria—8 syllables) ; vusoria R 1017. 

As seen, Vélez prefers bisyllabism so greatly that syneresis 
is with him a rarity indeed. Lope and Tirso are freer in 
their use of syneresis (Morley, p. 533; Orthoépy of Tirso, 
p. 1000). 


3. In a post-tonic syllable. 
Syneresis: adviértoos S 441; aviéndoos X 313b,,; buscandoos 
X 194b.; cesarea XI 64b,; cesdéreos X 191a, ; 


consuéleos C 2962 
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(;Consuéleos Dios como puede !—8 syllables) ; dandoos C 3142 
(y onrrarme dandoos a Blanca—8 syllables); ganandoos X 
313b,,; guardeos R 448, 636 and twelve other instances in R, 
S, C and X; haciéndoos R 2437; S 3298; hagaos 8 1521; 
pidiéndoos XI 67b.,; previniéndoos X 313b,,; sirviéndoos R 
9&3 ; téngoos R 1985. 

Vélez, like Lope and Tirso (Morley, p. 534; Orthoépy of 
Tirso, loc. cit.), never uses bisyllabism in this feature of his 
orthoépy. 


Il. ComsBrnations or Worps: SYNALEPHA AND Hiatus 


I. Before the rhythmic stress. 
1. Final rhythmic stress. 
Synalepha (the items are entered in alphabetical order, ac- 
cording to the initial letter of the second word): de agua C 
2530 (me das esta copa de agua—8 syllables); de alma XI 
59a,.; y almas X 193a,,; vuestra ama X 315a,.; nuestro amo 
X 316b,; que anda XI 55a,,; de armas XI 52b,,; y armas 8 
1820; que arto X 311b,,; de Austria X 192a,,, 200a,,; XI 57b.,, 
58a.,, 60a,,; no ay X 195a,,; que ay R 1023, 1297; qué ay X 
197a,,; sobre é1 S 302; como ella S 221, 243, 421; sobre ella R 
252; X 197b,,; como es X 191b,; no es XI 62a,.; que es R 703; 
X 198a,,; que ésta X 199b,,; y habla XI 53b.,; que hablo X 
313a,,; y Héetor X 185b,,; Gargantalaolla hente S 588; y 
herme § 1594; de ojos X 316a,; i olas XI 66b,; la orca XI 
52b,,; de Oria XI 63b, ; ** de oro S 1727. 
Hiatus (the entries are alphabetized): mi/ alma R 728; S 
1541; su/ alma S 3247; Alto!/ ;Alto S 1458; pintado/ an 5 
640; me/ arma R 690; la/ atan S 3265; a/ ella X 320b,,; 
carta/ es R 1089; eso/ es R 143; guerra/ es X 307b,; a/ eso 
S 600; que/ habla S 1876; C 2452 (al rey. Qué tiene que 
habla—8 syllables) ; me/ hablan X 192a,,; quando/ hablan X 
194a,,; 0/ haca XI 54b.,; le/ haga C 1424 (que yo mercedes 
le haga—8 syllables) ; me/ haga X 199b,,; XI 55b,,; se/ haga 
C 2468 (y mil pedazos se haga—8 syllables); que/ hago C 
2123 (que no miro en lo que hago—8 syllables) ; te/ hago * 
1213; C 3177 (De Villamaior te hago—8 syllables) ; me/ halle 


23 The verse reads: que no es Juan Andrea de Oria. One might read hiatus 
before Oria if Andrea were of two syllables. But Vélez prefers the latter name 


as trisyllabic, although it does occur once in the shorter reading. Cf. section 
i, o & 
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X 309b,; no/ halle C 1245 (No ay cosa en que amor no halle 
—8 syllables); nuneca/ halle S 404; la/ hampa XI 5da.,; 
colpe|sic]/ haze C 2666 (Qué notable colpe haze—8 syllables) ; 
me/ haze X 319a,; que/ haze XI 55a,,; le/ hazes C 95 (las 
merzedes que le hazes—8 syllables); la/ he S 1115; aberte/ 
hecho C 2781 (que sobre el haberte hecho—8 syllables) ; abra/ 
hecho C 2799 (que es Martinillo. Abré hecho—8 syllables) ; 
(h)a/ hecho S 7; C 1360 (iqué es la merzed que os ha hecho— 
8 syllables), 2881 (que el amor el hierro a hecho—8 sylla- 
bles); X 198b,,; he/ hecho S 2989, 3236; C 1611 (sefior, el 
hierro que he hecho—8 syllables); de/ her S 1059; pienso/ 
her § 724; provincia/ hija XI 60a,,; fué/ hijo C 1095 (El 
‘si’ dizen que fué hijo—8 syllables) ; su/ hijo XI 57a,,; que/ 
hizo S 2168; se/ hizo S 1693; sienpre/ hoy X 322a,,; te/ ierra 
S 2305; grulla./ Ojo X 188b,; la/ olla R 599, 635, 711; mi/ 
onrra S 2128; vna/ orca XI 66a.,; la/ Orta X 188b,. 

Mr. Morley (p. 536) has shown that where Lope observes 
either synalepha or hiatus before the final rhythmic stress, he 
observes the latter in 87 per cent of the cases; Tirso (Orthoépy, 
p. 1001 preferred to use it as 69 percent of the total. Vélez 
observes hiatus in 56 instances and synalepha in 39, in a total 
of 95 examples. This is 59 percent hiatus, a smaller percent- 
age than in Lope or Tirso.** Vélez employs synalepha pre- 
dominantly with (h)a (20 instances), almost as frequently 
with (h)e (14 instances), and much less with o (5 instances) ; 
the letter e as the final element of a possible synalepha seems 
to make the elision more facile. Before the ‘‘aspirate h’’ *° 


24 It is interesting to observe that Vélez’s technique leads him to a com- 
parative avoidance either of synalepha or hiatus before the final rhythmic stress. 
Whereas Tirso in his two holographic comedias observed one or the other 
feature 85 times in a total of about 6,000 verses (Orthoépy, pp. 1000-1001), an 
average of one occurrence to every seventy lines or so, Vélez employs either 
hiatus or synalepha 94 times in a total of 12,673 verses. This is an average of 
one occurrence to every 136 verses. Vélez, then, uses hiatus or synalepha before 
final rhythmic stress only about half as often as Tirso. The latter observes 
hiatus on the average of once in every 100 verses; Vélez uses it once in every 
230 verses. It is quite possible that more than six plays for the two men might 
change this proportion somewhat. 

25 By ‘‘aspirate h-’’ is meant that initial Spanish h which replaced earlier 
Latin or Arabic f-. In the older language the articulation of the phoneme was 
probably as a velar fricative (For its history see R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes 
del espaiiol, Madrid, 1929, section 41). In Vélez’s day, the aspiration of the 
h- was probably uncommon, but it seems that poets could at will use the artic- 
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Vélez has observed hiatus 35 times, and before a word be- 
ginning with other than aspirate h, 20 times. Like Lope 
(Morley, loc cit.), he avoids hiatus between identical vowels; 
above, there are only seven examples of the phenomenon. Of 
the forms of hacer, hecho seems to lend itself more readily to 
hiatus; there are seven examples of it as compared with two 
or three examples each before haga, hago, haze, her and hizo. 
. Interior rhythmic stress.*° 

Synalepha: que ésta § 3170 (Stresses on syllables 4, 8 and 10). 
This is the only example of the phenomenon in the four plays. 
Hiatus: Para/ herme S 1560 (Stresses on 6 and 10); visto/ 
her S 1579 (Stresses on 6 and 10). 

With Vélez, her seems to lend itself readily to hiatus (cf. 
section I, 1 just above), presumably because of strong aspira- 
tion of the A- of the rustic word. (But contrast y herme in 
synalepha at § 1594.) 

Il. Not before the rhythmic stress. 
1. Before aspirate h.”* 
a. Before an atonic syllable. 

Synalepha: Hablar: For considerations of space, the com- 
plete list of items here will not be reproduced. There are 
40 examples of synalepha with one or another form of 
hablar. These forms are hablaban, hablado, hablalla, 
hablalle, hablando, hablar, hablaran, hablaré, hablaron, 
hablays, habléys, (h)ablé. Also hablador. Representa- 
tive instances may be read at R 1013, 1038, 1125, 1282, 
1473, 1592; S 40, 440, 1380, 1950, 2307, 2793, 2796, 3039; 
X 183b,,, 193a,,, 193a,,, 313a,, 314a,., 315b,,. 

Hacer, hazer: There are 144 occurrences of synalepha with 
the various forms of the verb. These are hacer, haciendo, 
hagdys, hard(n), hards, haré, haréys, haze, hazed, hazéis, 
hazella, hazello, hazemos, hazen, hazer, hazéys, hazia, 
haziendo, hiziera, hiziere, hiziste. The most used of the 
forms is hazer, which is involved in 60 of the 144 oecur- 
rences. Representative instances may be read at R 130, 

ulation to provide an hiatus which apparently sounded less abrupt than if the 


h- were not articulated. Sefior Montesinos denies that the phoneme may have 
been aspirated by Lope; ef. his edition of Barladn y Josafat, TAE, Madrid, 
1935, VIII, 254. 

26 There was no attempt in this study to determine interior rhythmic stress 
in lines of other than eleven syllables. 

27 Cf. note 25. 
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157, 374, 451, 628, 659, 664, 689, 701, 774, 835, 980, 1236, 
1307, 1450, 1478, 1483, 1832, 2091, 2251, 2413, 2435; S 93, 
118, 122, 199, 201, 390, 438, 545, 599, 665, 1278, 1402, 1516, 
1683, 1934, 2243, 2393, 2592, 2640, 2907, 2997, 3085, 3159; 
X 186b,, 187b.,, 189a,., 191b,,, 192a,;, 192a,,, 198a,,, 
198a,,, 199b,, 310a,,, 3lla,, 311b,,, 314a,, 315a, 316b,., 
318a,,, 319b,,, 322b,,, 323b,, 324a,,; XI 51b,,, 52a,,, 52b,,, 
d3a,s, 54b,,, 56b,, 57a,,, 63a.,,, 66b,. 

Hacienda: desta hacienda R 704; la hacienda S 1508; mi 
hacienda § 1529. 

Hallar: se hallaba X 196a., ; que hallando X 196a.,, ; de hallar 
R 1145; 8 2035, 3021; C 505 (Que nunca he de hallar vn 
ora—8 syllables) ; gusto hallar S 574; no hallar R 1598; 
mundo hallaré R 1225; que hallaréys C 425 (que yo pienso 
que hallaréys—8 syllables); y hallarme S$ 2950; pensé 
hallaros C 913 (Yo pensé hallaros mas cuerdo—8 sylla- 
bles) ; a hallarse XI 55a,,; de hallarte C 1068 (de hallarte 
con el cuydado—8 syllables); y halléme X 199b,.; mi 
halléys C 1688 (que jbibe Dios! que en mi halléys—8 
syllables) ; le hall6 S 1154. 

Harvna: hecho harina § 1289. 

Hazana: de hazaias R 724; digna hazana S 558; para 
hazanas XI 63a,,; que hazafias XI 67a.,. 

Hechicera, hechizo: vieja hechicera XI 52b,,; qué hechizo S 
2088. 

Hechura: de hechura R 1662. 

Herir: pudo herillo S 307. 

Hermoso(a), hermosura: alguna hermosa S 2931; corres- 
pondencia hermosa C 143 (la correspondencia hermosa— 
8 syllables) ; de hermosa S 472, 992; esa hermosa § 1609; 
la hermosa § 286; parézcote hermosa 8S 2241; perdone, 
hermosa S 891; puede hermosa S 901; serrana hermosa 
S 423; una hermosa § 276, 2975; vatalla! ;Hermosa R 
243; esto hermosas S 3201; cuerpo, hermoso 8 225; cuio 
hermoso § 1713; divina hermosura R 1673; su ermosura 
R 527; S 1493, 2040; XI 52b.,; tw (h)ermosura R 2275; 
S 1204, 2257, 2892. 

Hidalga: manda, hidalga X 184b,. 

Huir: casa, huyendo R 2350; inclemencia hwyendo R 1498; 
y huiendo S 2067. 

Hurtar: y hurtéle S 300. 
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Hiatus: he/ hallado 8 1550; lisonja/ hazeros C 2171 (que 
por lisonja hazeros—8 syllables).** 

Synalepha is of course normal; the unstressed first syl- 
lable of the second of the two words in each case makes 
hiatus diffieult. The two instances of hiatus are matched 
by two examples in Tirso’s two plays (Orthoépy, p. 1003). 

b. Before a tonic syllable. 

Synalepha: Hablar: no habla X 192b,; que habla S$ 2407; X 
189b,; que hablan C 1420 (los que hablan mal de vn 
ausente—8 syllables) ; que hable X 308a,,. 

Hacer, hazer: y dganse S 1507; y ago S 2293; dueno hace 
XI 57b,,; le hacen XI 58a,,; te haga X 186a,,; y haga X 
194b,.; y hago S 2139; y hagaos S 1521; y haz S 1796; 
me haze X 309b,,; C 854 (tanto bien no me haze mal 
—8 syllables); mismo haze S 462; no haze XI, 52a,; 
que haze § 1380; X 317b,,.; se haze C 923 (como se haze 
de mi mano—8 syllables) ; sino haze XI 56a.; le hazen XI 
55a,,; que hazen XI 51b.,; se hazen X 313b.,; luna, hecha 
C 2548 (que la luna, hecha tajada—8 syllables); ver- 
dugado hecha S 1597; a hecho S 2348; he hecho C 903 
(Yo he hecho en esta ocasién—8 syllables); y hecho(s) 
XI 51b,., 67a,,; esto hize C 1898 (Bien sé que en esto hize 
mal—S8 syllables) ; no hizo R 2415; que hizo R 1595. 

Hacia: de hacia XI 55b,; que hacia XI 51b,,; tomdla hacia 
XI 57a.; arriba, hazia S 536; que hazia S 536. 

Hasta: cosa hasta R 1235; cuatrero hasta XI 53a,; de hasta 
C 2607 (de hasta aquellos arrayhanes—8 syllables) ; 
entrado hasta X 312b,,; estado hasta C 2005 (que he estado 
hasta aqui sin seso—8 syllables) ; llegue hasta XI 54b,,; 
pare hasta X 316b,; que hasta S 1200, 2137; C 1527 (que 
hasta el postrer aposento—8 syllables), 1646 (que hasta 
la misma intencién—8 syllables) ; X 191b,.; 309a.,; robre 
hasta S 2445; vitoria, hasta R 2093; y hasta S 2519, 2558; 
X 187a.,, 192a,,. 


28 An unusual hiatus is provided by S 664: Sienta,/ Herénimo (Latin 
Hieronymus). Spoken by a rustic, the name obviously has the H articulated 
just as the initial J of the customary form Jerénimo is sounded. This is not 
the only non-aspirate h which achieves articulation; ef. cobarde/ hwmor at C 
2849 (Ese es cobarde humor—8 syllables), and la/ Hiralda at X 183a,, (de los 
ojos la Hiralda—8 syllables). Comment has already been made on the j- pro 
nunciation of the h of muher; see note 20. 
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Hijo(a): labradora, hija S 1486; de hijos S 123; ilustre? 
Hijo R 2147. 
Huir: que huien X 309a,. 
Hiatus: Hacer, hazer: me/ haga R 265; me/ haze R 875; 
me/ hazes XI 54b,,; (h)a/ hecho S 2348, 2376; C 123 
(iQuién se la ha hecho esta tarde—8 syllables) ; X 310a,,; 
abra/ hecho X 321a,,; he/ hecho S 2398; C 3145 (que os 
he hecho el infantado—8 syllables) ; X 200a,; que/ hendo 
S 277; de/ her S 771, 904, 922, 1183, 1250, 2285; no/ 
herte S 660; puedo/ her S 2412; que/ her S 2375; se/ 
hizo S 2365. 
Hallar: pierdo/ hallo R 1535; le/ halle X 195a,. 
Hasta: Gargantalaolla./ Hasta § 1577. 
He (for fe): la/ he 8 2384; 3012. 
Heria (for feria): la/ heria X 183b,.*° 
Hijo(a): tu/ hija S 3089; una/ hija S 129; para/ hijo R 
1936 ; vuestro/ hijo R 721; 0,/ hijo C 2920 (;O tio! ;0, 
hijet Abrazélo—8 syllables). 
Honda: esta/ honda S 1440. 
(H)orca: la/ horea § 426; la/ orea X 319a.,. 
Hwir: que/ huio R 1536. 

The number of instances of synalepha which involve the 
stressed syllable of a word of aspirate h- totals 63; hiatus is 
represented by 32 occurrences.*® This proportion is about 
the same as in Tirso (Orthoépy, p. 1004), but varies widely 
from that in Lope, who used hiatus in more than fifty per 
cent of the cases counted by Morley (Morley, p. 538). 

2. Not befgre aspirate h. 
a. Atonic and atonic syllables." 
Synalepha: In the four plays, there are about 4500 oceur- 
rences of such synalepha, roughly an average of one instance 
























a 

4 to every two verses. This is about the same frequency of 

‘q occurrence as in Tirso. Typical examples, all from R, are: 
29 See note 36. 

™ 30 Nineteen of these are in 8, mainly due to the use of her and hendo. 

4 81 It is occasionally difficult to determine whether a syllable is tonic or 

on atonic, and it is quite probable that students of orthoépy will not agree with 

G some of the classifications of syllables in sections 2 a, b,c, d. Since he is the 

“ best authority in the matter of tonic and atoniec quality, Navarro Tomd4s has 

iy eas . 

. been followed; paragraphs 165-170 of the 1932 edition of his Manual de 

\ro- 


pronunciacién espaiola offer the most complete explanation of the subject to 
date. 
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vengo a 3; poco ingrata 6; quiera el 9; de aberlos 15; entre 
esotras 21; ingrata i 22; mi humildad 291; la humana 302; 
lo oy 425; sefiora, honrrad 457. 
Hiatus: cobarde/ humor C 2849 (Ese es cobarde humor—8 
syllables). Apparently Vélez articulated the h of humor; 
ef. notes 20, 21, 28. 
The rarity of hiatus here is natural; ef. Morley, p. 539. 
. Tonic and atonic syllables. 
Synalepha: There are 470 examples of the combination in 
the four plays. These are typical: Io apostava R 41; qué 
intento R 57; esté en R 92; forméd el R 189; aqui a R 334; 
estéd obligado R 386; abréd en R 454; ti. Estoy S 1282; 
hablaré a R 1013; asi a R 1344; ha estado R 1661; alld el 
R 1864; ta el R 2215; ya esta C 3120 (Ya esta sin cadena el 
conde—8 syllables); mé. En S 461; allé a S 1273; quizd 
alguna C 2336 (Quizi alguna fiesta trazan—8 syllables) ; 
yo os X 199a,,. 
Hiatus: acudi/ al C 704 (Y mas. Acudi al conde—8 sylla- 
bles) ; yo/ andaba X 194b,.** 
. Atonic and tonic syllables. 
Synalepha: There are 2042 instances of the phenomenon in 
the four comedias. These are typical: sargento. ;A R 876; 
se a R 339; canta algo C 4 (Aqui estoy. Canta algo pues— 
8 syllables) ; de ambos § 181; nuestro amo R 59; que antes 
R 475; que as R 51; me dturdido 8S 792; ** que aun R 452; 
no ay R 346; siendo él R 79; que entre R 869; que erre C7 
(Digo que erre en preguntar—8 syllables); que es R 25; 
que ésas R 383; y ese C 78 (confiado de si, y ese—8 sylla- 
bles) ; iguala. Eso R 62; me he R 263; te he R 28; la Olla 
S 1090; de oro R 481; ese oso S 326; uno, otras R 833; que 
oy R 871; de una R 69; J una R 438. 
Hiatus: aunque/ an § 57 (Contrast me an in synalepha at 
S 70 and rather frequently throughout the four comedias) ; 
su/ astro X 312a,,; rabia!/ ;Ay S 2074; fila/ aya X 
308b.,; Echa/ ;Hao S 2158; Ola!,/ jhao S 2483; la/ olla 5 
82 The verse, which is in an 8-syllabled passage, reads: Aqui estdis y yo 
andaba. Perhaps both this verse and the one from C 704 should be considered 
as incorrectly written by Vélez. Too-short verses occur elsewhere; see infra. 


88 The 4 of dturdido is of course a contraction of ha a-, and hence has 
stress. 


84 The hiatus may possibly come before the first or second Ay rather than 
before the third one. 
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passage. 








85 Mr. Olmsted, reading the verse as a mistake on Vélez’s part, inserts 
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1810; vuestra/ orden R 612; la/ una S 1662; sdlo/ vn X 
186b,,. 
Hiatus before the tonic syllable is more regular than is 
that in the preceding section where the syllable is atonic, but 
Vélez’s parsimony in its observance is notable. As seen, he 
used hiatus ten times in the four plays; Tirso (Orthoépy, p. 
1005) observed in 28 times in two plays. 
Tonic and tonic syllables. 
Synalepha: Of 140 examples, the following are representa- 
tive: ia a R 1080; qué a C 2312 (i Qué a sido, Blanca, la 
causa—8 syllables) ; mi ay X 315a,,; aqui es S 798; qué es 
R 89; té eres S 3092; nacié esa R 428; ronperé esta § 518; 
yo he X 183b,.; qué onbres R 1022; mi onrra XI 64a,,; fué 
otra S 942; salid otro X 197a,,; alli un S 2483; dé un S 
237; Dezi. Vn C 949 (Dezi. Vn papel le di agora—8 sylla- 
bles) ; estd un R 865; yo vn C 2816 (siendo yo vn pobre 
soldado—8 syllables). 
Hiatus: qué/ esto C 929 (Qué esto? Cielos, :queréys—8 
syllables) ;*° qué/ a C 1166 (no sé qué a entrado en él—8 
syllables). 
The rarity of hiatus in this category is to be expected; 
see Orthoépy of Tirso, p. 1006. 
A, ha and he between two vowels. 
Synalepha: The four comedias have 115 examples of the 
phenomenon, of which the following are typical: reyno a 
eredado R 102; inclino a amar R 172; que a ese R 231; 
tierno, a un R 519; me dturdido (for me ha aturdido) § 
792 (ef. no dvido at R 894) ; me ha encontrado 8 906; Yo he 
hechado 8 1546; lo he entendido C 2245 (iEntendéys? Yo 
lo he entendido—8 syllables); Bo a estar C 3116 (;Sueno 
obra! jBo a estar sin seso—8 syllables) ;** heria a él X 


183b, *" 








Qué. His addition is probably unnecessary; of the other major drama- 


tists, Tirso at least was apt to write ;Qué/ esto? Cf., e.g., the Cotarelo edition 


lays, I, 104b, 299a, 525a (NBAE, IV). 


36 Mr. Olmsted changed Bo to Boy, making the verse too long. Bo (Vo) 
was used rather often for boy (voy), just as do, so, esto had currency for doy, 


oy. The forms were archaic; see R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de 


gramatica histérica espaiola, Madrid, 1929, paragraph 116. 


‘he verse reads y que en la heria a él y al Crespo. It is in an 8-syllabled 
Heria apparently is rustie for feria, and has hiatus before it. 
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Hiatus: se a/ hecho 8 2348; te he/ hecho S 2989; que he/ 
hecho 8 3236; la ha/ hecho C 123 (iQuién se la ha hecho 
esta tarde—8 syllables) ; qué/ a entrado C 1166 (no sé qué 
a entrado en él—8 syllables) ; toca a/ ella X 320b,,. 
'. Y and o between two vowels.** 

The conjunction, as is normal, goes with the second of the 
two vowels to form synalepha. Of 158 examples, the follow- 
ing are representative: noche i el R 122; nube y agora R 
249; engafiéme, o es R 583; burla, i ésta R 940; muerte o 
afrenta S 35. 


There are sixteen verses in three of the four plays” 
which are beyond dispute metrically imperfect. Four of the 
verses are too long; they are at S 3122; X 184b,,; XI 55a., 
60a,.*° The verses which are too short, all in passages of 
octosyllabic lines, are at C 689 (que, si la enpufo pos |[sic}), 
1027 (vais, mas no con vn rey), 2022 (iQué dizes? Esto 
digo), 2024 (Mucho mas. No pretendo),** 2028 (a tu risa 
y tus burlas), 2116 (por Manrrique. De todo), 2580 (haga- 
mos dos mil rajas [for rayas]), 2657 (Bien bebe. Bay y 


cante) ,** 2754 (que los ninos lo canten) ; ** X 186b.,,** 311a., 
(os da mi decoro), 323b,, (que Selin y Alivaxa). 

The four plays range in composition date from 1613 for 
S,*° through 1615 for C* and 1620-25 for R,** to 1627-32 
for the Aguila del agua.** Vélez’s orthoépy, as far as we 
have been able to determine, shows no tendency toward 


38 The conjunctions e and u, which would also be entered in this section, 
were not used by Vélez in the four plays. 

89 El rey en su imaginaciéon has no line which is metrically imperfect. 

40 The verses from X and XI, in order are 1) Almendruca y bonda, Seré 
2) Esa diwinidad mereze 3) de Alexandro. jCémo os Uaméis? All are in 
strophes of octosyllabic lines. 

41 In C, Mr. Olmsted in his edition inserts ya before No. 

42 Mr. Olmsted adds -le to Bay. 

‘8 Mr. Olmsted supplies con before que. 

44 The verse is of only three syllables: El mundo. The passage of which 
it is a part apparently was badly composed, and Paz y Melia made no attempt 
to correct it. 

45 Cf. page 127 of the TAE edition. 

46 See page 34 of Mr. Olmsted’s manuscript. 

47 Cf. page 103 of the TAE edition. 

48 This date is suggested by Spencer and Schevill on page 138 of their 
The Dramatic Works of Lwis Vélez de Guevara, Berkeley, 1937. 
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change in any feature due to the lapse of years. It prob- 
ably is merely fortuitous that C has only one case of 
synalepha with final rhythmic stress while the other plays 
have four (R), eight (S) and twenty-six (Agwila); and 
that C’s instances of hiatus before tonic syllables introduced 
by aspirate Ah number only three while the other comedias 
have six (R), seven (Aguila) and twenty (8). 


GERALD E. WADE 
University of Tennessee 





THE SOURCES OF CALDERON’S LA LEPRA DE 
CONSTANTINO 


spite of the fact that La lepra de Constantino * cannot be ranked 
among Calderén’s best sacramental allegorical autos, it does have 
several quite dramatic scenes. The allegorical characters, Faith 
and Paganism, as is the case in so many of the author’s autos, play 
important réles. The appearance of a child, a rather rare pro- 
cedure in Calderén’s theatre, serves, however, to place it in a class 


somewhat apart.? With a subject singularly appropriate for one 
attracted to the miraculous, the dramatist develops his theological 
thesis in a typical fashion for the purpose of manifesting the won- 
der-working power of God through the ultimate triumph of the 
cross. Despite the fact that Sylvester’s name does not figure in the 
title, this Pope is every bit as much its hero as Constantine; the 
great Roman Emperor is depicted as a sinful, helpless human being 
who owes his redemption and even his life to the divine authority 
delegated to Peter’s successors. Although the main plot has its 
origin in the most fantastic tales connected with Constantine’s 
career, no one, so far as I have been able to discover, has determined 
the sources of the auto. In order to point out more adequately the 
various elements derived from the sources, a résumé is given of the 
auto. 

In the opening scene of the play Pope Sylvester, frightened by 
the war being waged between the forces of Constantine and Maxen- 
tius, flees from Rome, seeking refuge on nearby Mount Soracte. 


1 Through study of the versification H. W. Hilborn concludes that the date 
of composition of this auto falls approximately within the limits 1660-1663. 
A Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca, Toronto, 1938, 
pp. 91, 93. It was performed by Francisco de Leén, autor de comedias, in 
Seville during the Corpus Christi festival of 1674. (José Sanchez Arjona, El 
teatro en Sevilla en los siglos XVI y XVII, Madrid, 1887, p. 299.) In the 
preparation of this article, I have used the edition made by Juan Fernandez 
de Apontes, Autos sacramentales alegéricos, y historiales, Madrid, 1759, III, 
77-104. 

2 Angel Valbuena Prat, ‘‘Los autos sacramentales de Calderén,’’ Revue 
Hispanique, 1924, LXI, 234. 

3**No sé en que se funda esta extrafia fibula que hace del emperador 
cristiano un Herodes incipiente’’ (ibid., p, 234). 
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Faith, a cross in one hand and a bandage covering her eyes, protects 
him. She surmises that Constantine will retract his pledge to 
Jupiter to persecute the Christians, for his mother Helena, already 
a convert, has gone to Jerusalem in search of the true cross. Con- 
stantine, his troops routed, is saved only by the speed of his fabu- 
lous hippogriff. He learns from an angel bearing a cross that 
victory will be his with the aid of this holy sign. Maxentius, con- 
fronted with the cross, loses the battle. Paganism, however, con- 
vinees the victor that he triumphed not because of the cross but in 
consequence of his vow to Jupiter. Constantine, joyfully weleomed 
by the Romans and now ready to take the imperial tiara, feels his 
body stricken with leprosy. Paganism explains that the infirmity 
is a result of his tardiness in keeping the promise made to Jupiter 
and states that a cure can be effected only through the sacrifice of 
infants on the altars and by bathing in the freshly shed blood. 
The Emperor, unable to witness the mothers’ sorrow, commands 
that the children be released and falls in a swoon. Maxentius, dis- 
guised as a sailor, has succeeded in entering the palace and now 
stands with drawn dagger over the unconscious Constantine. But 
the apostles Peter and Paul appear to defend the fallen ruler whom 
they advise to seek a cure at the hands of Sylvester. There on the 
mountain, the Pope heals him with the waters of baptism. The 
grateful Emperor dresses the Pope in his purple robe and delivers 
to him the sceptre and tiara. He also grants to Sylvester the City 
of Rome and wills that his palace be turned into a temple honoring 
Peter and Paul. At this point a large stone opens, disclosing to 
view Helena and the true cross, thereby permitting Constantine to 
receive congratulations on his conversion and cure and to learn of 
his mother’s glorious find. The minor intrigue is concerned with 
a child and the struggle between his Jewish father and Christian 
mother. The allusions to the communion are reduced to a few 
verses at the end of the piece. 

The ultimate sources of Calderén’s auto are three works, with 
one furnishing practically all the details. The first writer to deal 
with the apparition of the cross to Constantine and his victory over 
Maxentius was Eusebius, who testifies in his De Vita Constantini 
that he has the story from the Emperor’s own lips. Constantine, 
while praying one day, sees a cross of light bearing a marvelous in- 
scription, ‘‘Conquer by this.’’ That night in his sleep he is ordered 
by Christ to have a standard made after the design of the cross.’ 


4 De Vita Constantini, lib. I, chs. xxviii—xxix. 
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The second of the ultimate sources is the fabulous Vita S. Sylvestri. 
Although now entirely discredited, it was for many centuries ac- 
cepted as an irrefutable document in the whole of western Europe. 
Composed not later than the close of the fifth century for the pur- 
pose of proving that Constantine was baptized in Rome, it pictures 
the Emperor at the beginning as a persecutor of the Christians be- 
cause of their objections to offering sacrifices to the pagan idols. 
Hence Sylvester is compelled to flee to save his life. Next is re- 
counted the story of Constantine’s sickness, refusal to authorize 
the slaying of the infants, visitation by the apostles Peter and Paul, 
and healing through baptism.° The account of Helena’s pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land and recovery of the true cross—the latter element 
is supposed to have originated in Syria—has a very close connec- 
tion with the legend concerned with Constantine and Sylvester.* 
The final ultimate source is the forged Constitutum Constantini 
(preserved in one old Latin text and four Greek ones, but com- 
posed, in all probability, by a Roman ecclesiastic between 752 and 
777), a document in which Constantine, moved by gratitude after 


5 The Constantine-Sylvester legend is preserved in three ancient tongues: 
Syrian, Greek, and Latin. The Latin versions are identical with the exception 
of omissions or transpositions, thus causing many to infer that the original 
work was in this language. The wide circulation of the tale is indicated by 
statements in the Liber Pontificalis, chronicles, histories, ete. Johann Joseph 
Ignaz von Dollinger, Fables Respecting the Popes of the Middle Ages, trans- 
lated by Alfred Plummer, London, 1871, pp. 89-103; Liber Pontificalis, ed. 
Louis Marie Olivier Duchesne, Paris, 1886, I, cix-exx; Christopher Bush Cole- 
man, Constantine the Great and Christianity, New York, 1914, pp. 161-172. 
Additional proof of the popularity of the legend is disclosed by its incorpora 
tion in the following lives of the saints: Jacobus de Varagine, Legenda Sanc- 
torum or Legenda Aurea, finished about 1255 and printed ca. 1470; Petrus de 
Natalibus, Catalogus Sanctorum, first circulated in manuscript and then 
printed in 1493; Boninus Mombritius, Sanctuariwm seu Vitae Sanctorum, ¢a. 
1475; Juan de Bobadilla, Flos Sanctorum, ca. 1480; Luigi Lippomano, Sanc- 
torum Priscorum Patrum Vitae, 1551-1560, translated from the Greek and 
reprinted by Laurentius Surius in his De Probatis Sanctorum, 1570-1577; 
Pedro de Ribadeneyra, Flos Sanctorwm, 1599-1601. All but the work by 
Bobadilla have been reprinted. Calderén also introduces the story of Con- 
stantine’s sickness and miraculous cure in No hay instante sin milagro. 

6 Jacobus de Varagine, Legenda Aurea, Lipsiae, 1850, pp. 303-311; 
Mombritius, op. cit., Parisiis, 1910, I, 376-379; Surius, Historiae seu Vitae 
Sanctorum, Augustae Taurinorum, 1880, XII, 613; Acta Sanctorum, Parisiis 
& Romae, 1866, XV, 365-370. For a discussion of Helena and the cross, see 
Duchesne, op. cit., I, evii-cix; Coleman, op. cit., pp. 116-120, 164; Edward 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury, London, 1896, 
II, 568. 
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his eure, delivers to the Pope the city of Rome, all the states of 
Italy, his own palace, crown, purple robe, sceptre, etc., and promises 
to transfer his own empire to Byzantium, thereby leaving the 
Church in sole authority. This document has its basis in the Con- 
stantine-Sylvester legend, which it uses to provide an excuse for 
the donation.’ 

It seems most unlikely that Calderén would compile the various 
episodes in his auto from extensive reading in different works. 
What one work, in either Latin or Spanish and containing the nec- 
essary elements examined so far, would be readily accessible to him? 
None of the more popular lives of the saints or popes cited in 
note 5 of this article satisfies all the requirements.* But the one 
account which could supply the whole material, even to minor de- 
tails and expressions, is La vida de San Silvestre in Alonso de 
Villegas’ Flos Sanctorum.® Therefore, it is to be concluded that 
this biography is the immediate source from which Calderén took 
the plot of La lepra de Constantino. Below in the right column is 
reproduced the Villegas account as printed by Melchor Sanchez, 
Madrid, 1652, I, 606-607. The introductory material at the be- 
ginning and the long recital concerning the erection of churches, 
the Council of Nicea, ete., are omitted as not bearing on the subject 


in hand. In the left column are placed parallel passages from the 
auto. 


SILv. Subeessor de Pedro oy, Por muerte del mismo Poutifice, y 
por la eleccion que en mi martir Melchiades, fue colocado en 

hizo la Silla de San Pedro. Durauan 
Melchiades . . . todavia rastros de la persecucion 

& proseguir los Martyrios, passada de Diocleciano, y Maxi- 

que dexaron empezados miano en Egipto; aunque por tener 


7 Coleman, op. cit., pp. 175-183; Déllinger, op. cit., pp. 107-178. The text 
may be read in Karl Zeumer, Festgabe fiir Rudolf von Gneist, Berlin, 1888, 
pp. 47-59; Coleman, op. cit., pp. 228-237; Johannes Haller, Die Quellen zur 
Geschichte der Entstehung des Kirchenstaates, Leipzig und Berlin, 1907, pp. 
241-250. 

8 For instance, from this group only Petrus de Natalibus and Pedro de 
Ribadeneyra specifically designate with the name Soracte the mountain to 
which Sylvester retired on fleeing from the persecution. 

® The fact that Villegas’ work was reprinted from 1578 on many times 
and in several cities, usually in separate parts, attests to its circulation 
throughout the last twenty years of the sixteenth century and the whole of 
the seventeenth. Juan M. Sdnchez, Bibliografia aragonesa del siglo XVI, 
Madrid, 1914, II, pars. 577, 641, 770; Cristébal Pérez Pastor, La imprenta en 
Toledo, Madrid, 1887, pars. 356, 363, 386, 390, 391, 401, 466, and Bibliografia 
madrileiia, Madrid, 1891 and 1907, I, pars. 318, 423, 424 and III, pp. 516-517. 
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en las Tebaydas de Egypto 
Maximiano, y Diocleciano, 
vinculando en Constantino, 
® en Maxencio sus rigores. 

(P. 78.) 


Dame, 6 ti, que en los 


Faliscos 
de Roma yazes, (6 Sacro 
Sorato!) rustico abrigo 
en tus mas ocultos senos. 
(P. 77.) 
mudado el nombre al So- 
rato, 
este Barbaro Obelisco, 
en el de Silvestre Aleazar. 
(P. 80.) 


destinadas 

(P. 97.) 
bolved al punto sus Hijos 
& sus Madres, no se cuente 


GENT. tres mil vidas 
al euchillo. 


CONST. 


de Constantino, que tuvo 
las entranas tan rebeldes, 
que no las enternecieron 
lagrimas de las Mugeres. 
(P. 98.) 
(Aparecen San Pedro, y San 
Pablo. ) (P. 99.) 


S. Pas. Busea 4 Silvestre en So- 
raste, 
y en el eristal de una 

Fuente 


lava essa Lepra. (P. 99.) 


Sube conmigo A esta 
Fuente, donde la ablucion 
del Agua te sane, limpie, 
(P. 101) 


SILV. 


vy consuele. 


ya el Imperio Constantino, algo se 
auia mitigado. Temiendo, pues, 
Siluestre de ser preso, como fue 
Sumo Pontifice, salio de Roma secre- 
tamente, y escondiose en vna cueua 
en el monte Soracto, en los Faliscos 
cerca de Roma, que aora por esta 
ocasion se llama S. Siluestre. Alli 
estuuo algunos dias, hasta que fue 
Dios seruido, que Constantino ado- 
leciesse de vna lepra_ incurable, 
llamada Elefancia. Y como se 
dize en vna Epistola del Papa 
Adriano, escrita a Concilio Nisteno 
Segundo, para remedio della, por 
eonsejo de los Sacerdotes Gentiles 
estaua el Emperador determinado 
de lauarse en vn bafio con la 
sangre de tres mil nifios inocentes. 
Mas teniendo lastima de sus madres, 
tuuo por mejor morir de aquella 
enfermedad, que sanar con vn 
remedio tan eruel, boluio los nifios 
a sus madres, embiandolas alegres, 
y con muchos dones. Aquella 
misma noche aparecieron a Cons- 
tantino los Apostoles San Pedro, 
y San Pablo, y alabando la obra 
que auia hecho de no matar aquellos 
niios inocentes, ni deseonsolar a 
sus madres, le dixeron, que embiasse 
al monte Soracto por el Pontifice 
de los Christianos, que le ensefiaria 
otro bafio, con que sanaria de la 
lepra. Embio 
qual vino con grande temor, pen- 
sando, si le llamaua para martiri- 
zarle. Y contandole el suefo, y 
reuelacion Siluestre tomando grande 
animo, predicar a 
Christo, y a persuadir al Empera- 
dor, que se bautizasse. Hizolo el 
luego, como se dize en la misma 
earta de Ariano; ayudado de Dios, 
acordandose como afirma Eusebio, 


por Siluestre, el 


comenco a 








CONST. 
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formada Cruz veo de 
Fuego. (P. 84.) 

.. . toque 

la Agua, que en mi pecho 
viertes, 

quando de la immunda 
Lepra 

sano quedé! (P. 103.) 

Lo indicio, 

de que ya Elena su Madre 

en Bretafia ha recibido 


aquella Indeleble Marea 
del Caracter del Bautismo; 
y en fiel Peregrinacion 
parte al Soberano Olimpo 
de la Gran Jerusalén, 

en busea del Sacro Ligno, 
que fue antidoto al veneno 
del Arbol del Paraiso. 


(Pp. 80-81.) 





de vna Cruz de fuego, que vido en 
el aire al tiempo que quiso dar la 
batalla a Maxencio su enemigo, a 
quien vencio, siendo bautizado, 
hallose sano de la lepra. Supo 
esto Elena su madre que a la sazon 
estaua en Bretafia. Y como dize 
Baronio, eseribio al Emperador su 
hijo, loandole, por auer dexado la 
adoracion de los idolos, y hechose 
Christiano, siendolo ya ella, aunque 
muchos Iudios, que auia en la 
tierra donde estaua, culpauan a los 
dos, por no auerse hecho Indios, 
sino tomado la ley de los Chris- 
tianos, que adorauan por Dios al 
que como hombre mortal fue muerto 
en vna Cruz. Respondiole Cons- 
tantino, que viniesse a Roma, y 
traxesse consigo algunos Iudios de 
los mas sabios. Vino, traxolos, 
tuuieron disputa con Siluestre, 
estando por juezes dos Filosofos, 
llamados Cirton, y Zenon. Comen- 
cose la disputa, y respondio Sil- 
uestre tan sabiamente a todos los 
argumentos, que los Iudios hizieron 
contra los misterios de nuestra 
Fe, que confundidos vinieron a 
recibirle, y a bautizarse. Hizo ley 
el Emperador, que Iesu Christo 
fuesse adorado por Dios, que no 
fuessen los delinquentes muertos en 
Cruzes, como antes se hazia. Que 
nadie blasfemasse el nombre de 
Iesu Christo, y el que lo hiziesse, 
perdiesse por ello la vida. Que los 
Templos de los idolatras se derri- 
bassen, y se edificassen Iglesias, 
adonde se acogiessen los delin- 
quentes; y en ellas fuessen fauore- 
cidos, y amparados. LEdifico el 
Emperador muchas Iglesias, assi 
dentro, como de fuera de la ciudad. 
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Const. y para Templo de Pedro, 
y de Pablo, mi eminente 
Palacio. (P. 103.) 


Const. le doy al Pontificado 
la Ciudad de Roma. 


(P. 103.) 
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Y a su mismo Palacio hizo Iglesia, 
que oy se llama S. Iuan de Letran, 
y por otro nombre, Basilica Cons- 
tantiniana. Adornala de grandes 
joyas, y riquezas. Tienese por 
cosa cierta el auer dado a Siluestre, 
y a sus sucessores la Ciudad de 
Roma, y el Sefiorio de Italia. Y es 
indicio dello, el auerse passado a 
Constantinopla, y puesto alli la 
silla de su Imperio. 


Harvey L. JOHNSON 






























VARIA 


REDONDILLA 





AND COPLA DE ARTE MENOR 


THE redondilla to be discussed in this study is the octosyllabie quatrain 
having the rime-scheme abba. The copla de arte menor,’ the octosyllabic 
counterpart of the copla de arte mayor, is the octosyllabie strophe having 
the same disposition of lines and rimes as the copla de arte mayor; that 
is, generally, of eight or seven lines, the preferred rime schemes of which 
are: abbaacca, ababbecb, and abbacca.* Other forms will be noted below. 

The aim of this study is to show that the immediate origin of the 
redondilla is the copla de arte menor, and that the latter, in turn, sprang 
directly from the copla de arte mayor. 

I have stated elsewhere * that the probable origin of the Castilian copla 
de arte mayor is to be found in the Galician-portuguese lyries of the old 
cancioneiros and that the Cancionero de Baena,® dated about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, gives a good cross-section of the strophe in the 
final stages of its development. The poems of this concionero show that 
neither the number of lines nor the rime scheme was absolutely fixed. 
About 46 percent of the arte mayor strophes are of the ABBAACCA, 
about 38 percent of ABABBCCB, about 4% percent of ABBACCA; the 
remaining 114% percent includes, in order of frequency: ABBACCCA, 
ABABABAB, ABBAABBA, ABABBAAB, ABABCCCA, miscellaneous.° 


1 Other quatrains I do not consider to be true redondillas, although they 
often are so listed in treatises on versification. The redondilla has been con- 
fused particularly with the quatrain riming abab, a much older strophe form, 
used, for instance, almost exclusively, in the Poema de Alfonso Onceno. 

2Lemus y Rubio (Manual de preceptiva literaria, Murcia, 1921) limits 
the copla de arte menor to the abbaacca form. I have never seen a complete 
definition of this copla. Rengifo (Arte poética espaiiola, ed. 1703) lists it as 
a form of redondilla. He also seems to apply the word redondilla to the verse 
form (octosyllable) and not to the strophe alone. S& de Miranda’s coplas de 
arte menor are called redondillas. 

8The 8-line copla de arte menor has been called, incorrectly in my opinion, 
double redondilla; and certain 10-line variations of the copla de arte menor, 
double quintillas. 

4‘*The copla de arte mayor,’’ Hispanic Review, 1940, VIII, 202-212. 

5 Ed. Francisque Michel, Leipzig, 1860. 

6 About 30 strophes, many of whose rime schemes are apparently incorrect 
as a result of either printing errors or failure of the poet to achieve rime which 
would correspond to that used in the other strophes of his poem. 

This count does not include: strophes containing less than seven lines, in- 
eluding such strophes as the final one of a poem, often called cabo or finida; 
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While at that time the verso de arte mayor was considered the most 
elegant form for Spanish verse, it was, nevertheless, a borrowed, imported, 
and therefore a learned, an artificial form, and being furthermore an 
aceentual verse, to the Castilian ear it undoubtedly never lost completely 
the strange ring of importation. It seems quite natural to expect, then, 
that native verse should replace the foreign in a strophe which was other- 
wise satisfactory, even attractive, to the Spanish ear. And, too, the 
native Spanish verse—the octosyllable—was more appropriate for lighter 
subjects than was the long, weighty verso de arte mayor. The transfer 
was easily made and the copla de arte menor was created. 

Again using the Cancionero de Baena as the basis of our strophe 
count,’ we find that while, as in the copla de arte mayor, approximately 
half of the coplas de arte menor follow the rime scheme abbaacca, there 
was decidedly more freedom in the disposition of the rimes of the octo- 
syllables. The other half of these coplas comprises a variety of some two 
dozen rime patterns. The ababbccb and abbacca forms, second and third 
favorites in the copla de arte mayor, vie for second place, with the latter 
slightly outnumbering the former. These two schemes, however, consti- 
tute only about 20 percent of the total—half the number corresponding 
to the same section in arte mayor. A list of the remaining patterns of 
the copla de arte menor, in order of frequency, follows: abbaabba, 
abbaaccaa, abbacccaa, abbaaccd (d is alike in all strophes), abbabbbab, 
ababbecbb, abbaabbaa, abbaacccca, abababe (b and ec are alike in all 
strophes), abababab, ababbecd (d is alike in all strophes), ababaced (d 
is alike in all strophes), ababbaab, ababcddc, ababcbcdd, ababeceb, 
abbaccca, abbaacccaa, ababbb, abababbc, ababacd (cd are alike in all 
strophes), aaabab, and miscellaneous. Only about half of these strophes 
are octaves, a smaller proportion than that found in the arte mayor. It 
will be noted that of the eight forms listed for arte mayor, seven are also 
found in arte menor, 78 percent of the latter. 

The foregoing paragraph gives sufficient evidence, I believe, to show 
that the copla de arte menor is the octosyllabie parallel of the copla de 
arte mayor. As further evidence may be cited the fact that the two forms 
are occasionally employed together in the same poem. An example of 


incomplete or faulty strophes, even though the intended rime scheme may be 
obvious; strophes containing quebrado lines. 

See also for rime in the Cancionero de Baena: Lang: ‘‘Las formas 
estréficas y términos métricos del Cancionero de Baena,’’ Estudios eruditos 
in memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, Madrid, 1927, I, 485-523. 

7It must be borne in mind that a mere count of strophe patterns does not 
tell the whole story, since the general rule was that the poet used only one pat- 
tern to a poem and the fact that one poem may be longer than another does not 
necessarily mean that the poet preferred the strophe pattern of the long poem 
to that of the short. 

8 Includes patterns occurring less than five times—usually faulty patterns, 
apparently. Strophes containing quebrado lines are not included. 
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this usage is that in the poem beginning Al hijo muy claro de Hyperion 
by none other than Juan de Mena.® Coplas de arte mayor alternate with 
coplas de arte menor. The rime scheme of the former is ABABBCCB and 
of the latter, ababedde and ababeded. Fernén Pérez de Guzman, in 
Coblas fechas por Fernan Perez de Guzman de vicios e virtudes, writes 
27 strophes in arte mayor and 436 in arte menor. Rime schemes vary. 
The poets were more daring on familiar ground than on foreign soil. 
They ventured to use more variety in the octosyllabie strophe. In the 
Cancionero de Baena the strophe in arte mayor was invariably built on a 
maximum of three rimes. The copla @\rte menor followed the rule 
closely, but did stray at times. First thef¢Wwas added a d rime which was 
the same rime and in the same position {i.e. the last line or two of the 
strophe) in all strophes of the poem; and finally, an independent dd within 
the strophe: the initial step in the development of the redondilla from the 
copla de arte menor, the rime scheme of the latter being, in this case, 
abbacdde. Although more and more freedom was used in riming the 
copla de arte menor, the stanza remained virtually undivided during the 
active lifetime of its parent, the copla de arte mayor. Occasionally a 
poem has a few redondillas mixed in with strophes in abab, quintillas, or 
coplas de arte menor. An example of this sort of thing is a poem by 
Rodrigo Cota beginning Pergongalez, Pergongalez,* which contains 28 
strophes in abba, 20 in abab, 8 in abaab, 1 in abbba, and 1 in aabb. The 
Marqués de Santillana, in a poem beginning Ya la gran noche pas- 
saua ** uses the following distribution of lines and rimes: abbaacca, abba, 
abbaacca, abba, abbaacca, abab, abbaacca, abbaacca, abab. This use of 
alternate strophes could be considered one of the important steps in the 
breaking up of the copla de arte menor. The use of the half-strophe as 
either introduction or refrain (cabo, finida, ete.) to a poem was, of course, 
the first step in the breaking process. The usage is found in the copla de 
arte mayor and earlier in lyric poetry of various countries. In the early 
court poetry in Spain,'* the nearest approach to the independent redon- 


®R. Foulché-Delbose, Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, 1, pp. 187 ff., 
Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, XIX. 

10 Jd., pp. 575 ff. 

11 R, Foulché-Delbosc, op. cit., II, 588. 

12 Cancionero de Juan Fernandez de Costantina, ed. R. Foulché-Delbosce, 
Madrid, 1914, pp. 60-62. 

13 Cancionero de Baena, ed. Francisque Michel, Leipzig, 1860; Hernando 
del Castillo, Cancionero general, Toledo, 1520, facsimile by Archer M. Hunting- 
ton, New York, 1904; El Cancionero Catalan de la Universidad de Zaragoza, 
ed. Mariano Baselga y Ramirez, Zaragoza, 1896; Juan del Encina, Cancionero, 
1496, facsimile by Real Academia Espafiola, Madrid, 1928; Cancionero de 
Juan Ferndndez de Costantina, ed. Foulché-Delbose, Madrid, 1914; Garcia de 
Resende, Cancioneiro geral, Lisboa, 1516, facsimile by Archer M. Huntington, 
New York, 1904; Cancionero de Herberay des Essarts, Gallardo, Ensayo de 
una Biblioteca etc., I, 484; Lépez de Ayala, Poesias del Canciller, ed. Albert 
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dilla ** is its use in glosses, in which one line of the text becomes the fifth 
line of the stanza. In the Cancionero de Urrea*® there is such a poem on 
the Creed. It begins: 


“ Pues diste fe verdadera 
Trino Dios, a los eristianos, 
Yo te adoro pies y manos: 
Haz que diga quando muera 

Credo in unum Deum.” 


In the Cancionero general** the same pattern is used for the Lord’s 
Prayer: 


“Rey alto aquié adoramos 
alibra mi entédimiéto 
a loar en lo que cuento 
a ti que todos llamamos 
pater noster.” 


Two of the twenty-two strophes are in abab. 

It is a noteworthy fact that well into the sixteenth century Cristébal 
de Castillejo, champion of traditional Spanish meters, did not use the 
redondilla, according to J. Dominguez Bordona’s edition of the Obras." 
He used the abbacdde form frequently, but never divided the strophe com- 
pletely. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, in his Cartas, used the redondilla 


F. Kuersteiner, (2 vols.), New York, 1920; Fray Ambrosio Montesino, Cancio- 
nero de diversas obras de nuevo trobadas, in Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, 
XXXV, 401-466; Cancionero de Antén de Montoro (El Ropero de Cérdoba), 
Poeta del Siglo XV, ed. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Madrid, 1900; Juan Rodriguez 
de la Camara (o del Padrén), Obras, publ. Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espaiioles, 
Madrid, 1884, ed. Antonio Paz y Mélia; Juan Ruiz, El libro de buen amor, 
ed. J. Ducamin, Toulouse, 1901; Lope de Stafiiga, Cancionero in Coleccidn de 
libros espaiioles raros o curiosos, Madrid, 1872, IV; Pedro Manuel Ximénez 
de Urrea, Cancionero, publ. Diputacién de Zaragoza, n.d.; Un cancionero del 
siglo XV con varias poestas inéditas, ed. Francisco R. de Uhagén, Madrid, 
1900; Cancionero de obras de burlas provocantes a risa, Madrid, 1843; Cancio- 
nero general de obras nuevas nunca hasta aora impressas assi por ell arte 
espaiiola como por la toscana, 1554, ed. Alfred Morel-Fatio, L’Espagne au 
XVIe et au XVIIe siécle, Heilbronn, 1878, pp. 489-602; Cancionero Uamado 
vergel de amores ..., Zaragoza, 1551, facsimile by Archer M. Huntington, 
New York, 1903; Coleccién de poesias de un cancionero inédito del siglo XV, 
ed. A. Pérez Gémez Nieva, Madrid, 1884. 

14 By independent strophe I mean one which can be used exclusively in 4 
single poem. The redondilla which Lemus y Rubio (op. ci!., p. 149) cites as 
proof that ‘‘la forma de la redondilla se ve completamente regular en Juan de 
Mena’’ is merely the cabo of a longer poem. See note 9, above. 

15 Urrea, op. cit., pp. 23 ff. 

16 Castillo, op. cit., p. clxxxv. 

17 In Clésicos Castellanos (4 vols.), Madrid, 1926-1928. 
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extensively.‘ However, the form was not used to any great extent until 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. Bose4n** did not use the redon- 
dilla; in Spanish meters he showed a preference for the ten-line copla. 
Garcilaso *° did employ the redondilla in four poems, one each of 3, 2, 2, 
and 2 strophes. Sa de Miranda ** and Jorge de Montemayor 2? are among 
the few poets of the early Golden Age who occasionally wrote redondillas. 

It appears that the dramatists were more progressive than the lyric 
poets in the use of the strophe in question. According to Professor Mor- 
ley’s study on “ Strophes in the Spanish drama before Lope de Vega,” ** 
in Juan Fernéndez de Heredia’s Colloquio de las damas valencianas (1524) 
is found “the first example in Castilian of the regular use of redondillas 
in the drama; this meter did not become popular in Castile till the time 
of Juan de la Cueva, about fifty years later.” However, in the plays of 
Gil Vicente, he states, which are dated from 1502 to 1536, “the single 
redondilla is used for entire plays” (p. 513). Another important state- 
ment is the following (p. 529): “ Redondilla (ABBA): almost unknown 
in Castile in the first and second periods, it leaped into first place among 
the Spanish strophes in the third [after 1575].” Juan de la Cueva (p. 
521) “first used the single redondilla extensively. . . . Cueva evidently 
regarded it as derived from the double redondilla (ABBA: ACCA), which 
had been very popular, for although his scheme is always ABBA: CDDC, 
ete., the number of lines is always a multiple of eight, with never an iso- 
lated quatrain.” This last statement supports my theory on the origin of 
the redondilla. 

Two factors which may help to account for the fact that the redondilla, 
though known, was of little consequence in the poetry of the early Golden 
Age are: first, the attraction to Italian meters, which stayed the develop- 
ment of the Spanish meters at that time; second, the definite preference 
shown for the quintilla, a five-line variation of the redondilla. 

I would say, then, in summary, that the copla de arte mayor gave birth 
to the copla de arte menor, and the latter, in turn, through the breaking in 
two of its octave forms abbaacca and, later, abbacddc, produced the redon- 
dilla, which, though it did not replace the copla de arte mayor (strophes 
in hendecasyllables did that), came into the flower of its existence at the 
death of its grandparent. 


DorotHy CLOTELLE CLARKE 
El Cerrito, California 


18 Obras poéticas de D. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, ed. Wm. I. Knapp, 
Madrid, 1877. 

19 Ed. Wm. I. Knapp, Madrid, 1875. 

20 Ed. T. Navarro Tomas in Cldsicos Castellanos, Madrid, 1924, pp. 245, 
247, 248, 250. 

21 Poesias de Francisco de Sa de Miranda, ed. Carolina Michaélis de 
Vasconcellos, Halle, 1885. 

22 El Cancionero del Poeta Jorge de Montemayor, publ. Sociedad de 
Bibliéfilos Espafioles, Madrid, 1932. 
23 In Homenaje ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1925, I, 505-531. 
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QUERELLAS Y RIVALIDADES EN LAS ACADEMIAS DEL 
SIGLO XVII 


CorTa vida tuvieron nuestras academias literarias del siglo de oro, 
y algunas vida corta y turbulenta. La Academia Imitatoria de Madrid, 
hacia 1586, “ acabé tan en flor que no cumplié el aio de noviciado.” ' 
Mas breve existencia aiin parece haber tenido la de Los Humildes, en 
1592.2 La Academia de Madrid, en la cual leyé6 Lope de Vega su Arte 
de hacer comedias a fines de 1607 o principios de 1608, no debié de durar 
mas de un aio. De alguna vida mas gozé la Academia Selvage, fundada 
y presidida por don Francisco de Silva y Mendoza, hermano del duque 
de Pastrana, la cual celebré sesiones desde mediados de 1612 hasta el estio 
de 1614, en que su fundador partié para la guerra de Lombardia.* Singu- 
lar excepeién entre todas, por su larga duracién, fué la Academia Poética 
de Madrid (1616-1622), patrocinada por el joven caballero don Sebastian 
Francisco de Medrano. Y no terminé esta academia por agotamiento o 
disensiones, sino por haber ingresado su fundador en el sacerdocio el 29 
de julio de 1622.5 


1 Juan Rufo, Las seiscientas apotegmas, ed. Bibliéf. Espafioles, pag. 16. 

2 Cfr. Emilio Cotarelo, La fundacién de la Academia Espajola, en Boletin 
de la Real Acad. Espanola, I, 10. ‘‘Flor de un dia’’ result6 también la 
Academia de los Montafieses del Parnaso, organizada por Guillén de Castro el 
alo 1616 en Valencia. Comp. Eduardo Julid Martinez, Obras de Don Guillén 
de Castro, ed. Acad., I, xiii. 

8 Esta Academia de Madrid, como la llama Lope, es en mi opinién la 
misma academia del conde de Saldafia (la primera que se hizo en su palacio) 
mencionada por Diego Duque de Estrada: ‘‘ Admitiéronme a la Academia del 
conde de Saldafia, adonde asistian los mas floridos y sutiles ingenios de 
Espafia.’’ (Comentarios del Desengaiado, en Memorial hist. esp., XII, 23.) 
Enumera entre los concurrentes a Lope, Mira de Amescua, los Argensolas y 
Villamediana. Se celebraba, repito, a fines de 1607 o principios de 1608, 
pues Duque de Estrada afirma que en este tiempo se hizo la jura del principe 
Felipe, la cual se verifieé el 13 de enero de 1608. Téngase en cuenta que el 
autor nos va sefialando las fechas de su vida con singular exactitud. Me 
confirma en tal identifieacién de aquella academia, a pesar de la referencia a 
don Félix Arias Girén en la dedicatoria del Laurel de Apolo (1630), lo que 
dice Lope en su prélogo de la Jerusalén conquistada (1609). 

4Cons. Luis Fernandez-Guerra, D. Juan Ruiz de Alareén, pag. 368. Fué 
don Francisco de Silva un ilustre aficionado a las letras, muy celebrado en el 
ingenio y la caballerosidad por sus contemporineos. Su muerte heroica en 
la juventud, en la guerra de Lombardia el afio 1615, consagré el sumo respeto 
que se le tuvo en vida. Véase, v. gr., Cristébal de Mesa, Las Eglogas y 
Georgicas de Virgilio, y Rimas y el Pompeyo, tragedia, Madrid, 1618, fol. 118; 
Pedro Soto de Rojas, Desengaiios de amor en rimas, Madrid, 1623, fols. 165 v. 
y 181 r. 

5 Concurrieron a esta academia los mds brillantes literatos de aquel tiempo, 
y entre ellos, Lope de Vega, Géngora, Quevedo, Pérez de Montalban, Antonio 
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En cuanto a las academias de provincias, de las numerosas que hubo 
en Zaragoza, Sevilla, Valencia, Huesca y otras capitales, sdlo de una 
sabemos que alcanzase los tres aos, la Academia de los Nocturnos (1591- 
1594), en Valencia, que celebré ochenta y seis sesiones y dejé copiosos 
testimonios de su labor en un Cancionero.* 

Refiriéndose a las academias de Madrid que se reunian por los aiios de 
1608-1613, lamentaba Suarez de Figueroa que, habiéndose organizado con 
el plausible objeto de acrecentar la cultura de sus socios, no pudiesen 
lograrlo, porque hubo “ censuras, fiscalias y emulaciones, no poeas vozes y 
diferencias, passando tan adelante las presunciones, arrogancias y arroja- 
mientos, que por instantes no solo ocasionaron menosprecios y demasias, 
sino tambien peligrossos enojos y pendencias, siendo causa de que cessasen 
tales juntas con toda brevedad.”* Las polémicas literarias y las enemis- 
tades personales tuvieron alli su palestra. Y los epigramas y las sdtiras 
corrieron veloces y mortales en algunas academias. Diego Duque de 
Estrada afirma que se hizo lugar en la del conde de Fuensalida por sus 
sdtiras, “ de manera que pudieron muy bien costarme la vida.”* Géngora 
también alude a otra donde “en lengua de fuego hablan todos.”® Tal 
fuego era aqui el de la murmuracién. De aquellas sdtiras y de estas mur- 
muraciones se quejaba Lope de Vega en su Laurel de Apolo: “. . . veo 
juegos y blasfemias, / y de otros vicios viles Academias. .. .”'° Torna a 
aludir a la malicia de los ingenios académicos en La Dorotea: “ juntarse 
a murmurar los vnos de los otros deve de traer gusto, pero parece embidia, 
y en muchos ignorancia.—Alli ninguno ensefa y todos hablan: pero fuera 


Hurtado de Mendoza, Guillén de Castro, Ruiz de Alareén, Tirso de Molina, 
Vélez de Guevara, Salas Barbadillo, Castillo Solérzano y Calderén. (Véase 
Fernandez-Guerra, op. cit., pags. 365-366.) Tenia la academia como socios 
protectores al duque de Hijar, al conde de Ofiate y al conde de Sastago, segan 
cita de Cotarelo, loc. cit., pag. 14. 

6 Cancionero de la Academia de los Nocturnos, ed. Salvi y Marti Grajales, 
Valencia, 1905-1906. Ces6 esta academia en mayo de 1594 por causas que 
desconocemos, y no, como afirman Salva y Cotarelo, por haber sido designado 
su presidente, don Bernardo Catalin de Valeriola, para el cargo de corregidor 
de Leén. El nombramiento no se hizo hasta afios después, el 15 de diciembre 
de 1604, y Valeriola no salié de Valencia para su destino hasta el 20 de marzo 
de 1605. Cons. Francisco Marti Grajales, Ensayo de un Diccionario biografico 
y bibliografico de . . . el Reino de Valencia, Madrid, 1927, pag. 106 b. 

7 Plaza Universal (1615), ed. Perpifién, 1630, fol. 70. 

8 Comentarios, pag. 21. Ignoramos con qué fundamento supuso Cotarelo 
que esta academia toledana se celebraba hacia 1610 (loc. cit., pag. 9), ya que 
la Gnica fuente de informacién que cita es la de Duque de Estrada, y ‘ste 
sefiala la fecha de 1602. Ademias, figuré en esta academia Gabriel de Barrio- 
nuevo, uno de los poetas escogidos por Lupercio L. de Argensola para acom- 
pafiar al conde de Lemos a Napoles en 1610. 

9 Véase Salcedo Coronel, Obras de Don Luis de Géngora comentadas, 
Madrid, 1644, t. II, pags. 599-600. 

10 Lavrel de Apolo, con otras Rimas, Madrid, 1630, fol. 80. 
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bueno poner vna tablilla: Aqui se juntan los ingenios. ...”™ Chistosa- 
mente describe Castillo Solérzano en un romance la destemplanza de algu- 
nos académicos en las polémicas: A la institucion de wna nueva academia, 
para reparar otra que se habia desecho norabuena.'* Podemos entender, 
pues, con cudnta razén se desahogaba Lope de Vega en una ocasién al 
“dar al diablo la academia, porque no hay mas lindos agrios.”** Y esto 
lo decia a las dos o tres semanas de haberse inaugurado tal academia, la 
del conde de Saldaiia, a fines de 1611. 

Salas Barbadillo nos presenta con ingenio en La peregrinacién sabia 
una academia simbdélica en la que también hay sus contiendas. Los 
animales de esta fabula esépica pueden ser identificados con varios 
ingenios que asistian a las academias de Madrid. Tomemos primero el 
tordo y el ruisehor. “El tordo era un mal gramitico pedante, hablador 
importuno y muy preciado de retérico, siendo mds verboso que elocuente.” 
“El ruisefor, dulcisimo poeta lirico, escribia y pintaba con grande emi- 
nencia la gala y bizarria de las florestas, y los efectos, burlas y trofeos de 
aquel dios que—porque aun las aves no le huyesen—quiso tener alas.” 
éNo sera el tordo Pedro Torres Raémila, preceptor de latin en Aleala, 
que escribié una obra titulada Spongia para atacar a Lope de Vega, y en 
latin para mds lucir sus conocimientos en este idioma? Y éno sera el 
ruisehor Lope de Vega, que en La Filomena defiende al ruisefior (Lope 
mismo) contra los ataques del tordo (Torres Rémila)? Tenemos también 
un perro, que era “ poeta muy envidioso, fisgaba siempre en los escritos 
ajenos y, como si fueran huesos, los roia y despedazaba; esta mala con- 
dicién le granjeé6 muchos enemigos que le llamaban por mal nombre el 
poeta Fisgarroa.” Clara esté aqui la alusién a Cristébal Suarez de 
Figueroa, cuyo ingenio malhumorado y satirico le atrajo no sdlo la 
enemistad de Ruiz de Alareén, a quien tanto maltraté, y la de Cervantes 
probablemente, al que aparenté desdefiar, sino la de muchos mids que se 
vengaron haciendo una critica adversa de los libros de Suarez de Figueroa, 
o guardando silencio sobre él, como Lope en el Laurel de Apolo. Tampoco 
falta el gato en esta fibula académica. “El gato sazonaba la risa de la 
Academia por su desvergiienza y audacia, porque los mas de sus trabajos 
eran hurtados de los ingenios que estaban presentes.” Hubo entre los 
ingenios contempordneos un poeta de uias de gato para los dineros y ropas 
que pedia inecansable y con el mayor desenfado en sus memoriales en 
verso, cuyas sales y gracias le merecieron el sobrenombre de quitapesares 
(quitabolsones se le llama al gato en esta academia), y el cual tomaba con 


11 La Dorotea, Madrid, 1632, fol. 189. 

12 Cit. Pérez Pastor, Bibliografia Madrilefia, t. III, pags. 263-264. 

13 La Barrera, Nueva biografia de Lope de Vega, pig. 176. Véanse otras 
dos epistolas suyas sobre pendencias académicas en la pfg. 183. 

14 Impresa por vez primera en sus Coronas del Parnaso y Platos de las 
Musas, Madrid, 1635, pero escrita probablemente en su juventud. Citamos por 
la ed. de ClAsicos Castellanos, Madrid, 1924, pags. 54-59. 
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suma libertad de Lope, Tirso y otros dramaturgos el argumento de sus 
comedias. Este poeta, Luis Vélez de Guevara, es muy probablemente el 
gato de la fabula académica. Todos los literatos que acabo de mencionar 
asistieron a una © varias de las academias madrilefias. Lope y Vélez nos 
consta que pertenecieron a la academia de Saldafa (1611-1612), donde 
Vélez y Soto de Rojas tuvieron una mala pendencia que refiere Lope; 
pertenecieron también a la Selvage y las de Medrano y Mendoza. Y con 
ellos concurrié cuando menos a las dos ultimas el autor de nuestra fabula 
esépica, Salas Barbadillo.*® 


15 La Barrera, op. cit., pag. 183. 

16 Esta fingida academia tiene otra singularidad mis, la de celebrarse por 
la mafiana. De alguna sabemos que se reunia por la tarde en la primavera, la 
de los Nocturnos. Pero las dem4s celebraban de noche sus sesiones regular- 
mente. ‘‘Se reunian todas las noches de los lunes... .’’ (Cancionero de los 
Nocturnos, I, 17.) ‘*El de Saldafia ha hecho una academia, y ésta es la 
primera noche,’’ (La Barrera, op. cit., pag. 176.) ‘‘ La academia del sibado 

. s6lo tuvo mala para mi salir a hora que no lo fué de escribir a V. ex*.’’ 
(Ibid.) ‘*Para esta noche hay grandes cosas.’’ (Ibid.) Tratando de la 
asistencia de los reyes a una sesién de la academia de Medrano: ‘‘en aquella 
hermosa noche primaveral del afio 1622.’’ (Fernfndez-Guerra, op. cit., pag. 
367.) ‘*Se acabé la Academia de aquella noche.’’ (Vélez de Guevara, El 
Diablo Cojuelo, ed. Vigo, 1902, pag. 101.) ‘‘Habia todas las noches nuevos 
asuntos.’’ (Antonio Enriquez Gémez, Vida de Don Gregorio Guadaiia, cap. 
xi.) Castillo Solérzano, en Las Harpias de Madrid (1631), hace cumplida 
deseripeién de la sesién de una academia a la cual concurrian ‘‘los mejores 
misicos y poetas de la Corte.’’ Describe una sala muy adornada con cuadros 
y flores. ‘‘En el tope de la sala estaban tres sillas detras de un bufete en que 
habia aderezo de escribir; habia ya cerrado la noche y comenzaron a encender 
luces alrededor de la sala (pues estaba cercada de candeleros plateados), y en 
medio de ella un candelero en que se incluian veinte; todos se ocuparon de 
bujias de cera blanca. ... En breve tiempo se llené la sala de poetas, de 
misicos y de los mayores sefiores de la Corte, no faltando algunas damas que 
de embozo quisieron gozar de aquel buen rato por acreditarse de buenos gustos. 
Todos ocuparon sus asientos porque ya sabian los que les tocaban de otras 
juntas. Comenzé la misica a prevenir el silencio, y asi, a cuatro coros, canta- 
ron primorosamente tonos en bien escritas letras por los mismos académicos; 
acabada la misica, que duré un buen rato, el presidente de la academia, que 
era Belardo, Visorrey del Parnaso, viceproteector de las Nueve hermanas y el 
Fénix de la poesia [Lope de Vega, claro est4], asistiendo en el asiento princi- 
pal de las tres sillas, y a su lado derecho el fiscal, y al izquierdo el secretario 
de aquella junta, mand6 comenzar a leer versos de los asuntos que se habian 
repartido la academia pasada, que habia sido ocho dias antes. Tenia todos los 
papeles de los poetas el secretario, y el primero que dié a que se leyese fué 
uno del poeta Moneayo ...; toméle su duefio, y en alta voz dijo asi... . 
Aqui hicieron pausa los papeles [tras leerse tres] ... porque la misica 
divirtiese otro rato; eantaron una letra. ... [Se leen euatro poesias mas.| 
Cantése una letra escrita por el presidente . . . que dié mucho gusto a todos. 
.. . [Léese a continuacién un romance jocoso contra los que toman tabaco. | 
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Hay en la academia una pendencia entre el gato y el mono (dificil de 
identificar el iltimo por sus rasgos genéricos), y se sefalan entre los eoncu- 
rrentes “los eaballos, tan idiotas como desvanecidos.” Son éstos los 
grandes sefores, los cuales se ponen en las censuras académicas “ de parte 
de la malicia y se enamoran tanto de la emulacién pérfida.” No fueron, 
en efecto, sdlo las contiendas de los literatos las que acabaron con ciertas 
academias. Los grandes sefiores que a ellas concurrian, dividiéndose en 
bandos y facciones, apresuraron también su fin. Eseribia Lope a princi- 
pios de febrero de 1612: “ Oy ha ecomenzado una famosa academia, que se 
llama El Parnasso, en la sala de don Francisco de Silva: no hubo seiiores, 
que ain no deben de saberlo: duraré hasta que lo sepan.” !7 

Y, finalmente, se desmandaban a veces hasta los invitados que asistian 
como oyentes a las academias. Asi, en la de don Francisco de Mendoza 
(1622-1623), en Madrid, Pantaleén de Ribera dié principio a un certamen 
con un romance en que les pide compostura a los mirones: 


“Porque el sefior don Francisco . . 
tiene pensado que al Zoilo 

que a chistar se dispusiere, 

ha de escupirle furioso 

de ciertos labios de bronze 

cierta saliva de plomo. . . .” *5 


Corta vida tuvieron las academias. Las disensiones acabaron con 
algunas ciertamente. La mayoria desapareeieron por las mismas causas 
que muchas tertulias literarias que hemos conocido en el Madrid de nuestro 
siglo: tedio, negligencia, viajes, nuevos cargos y responsabilidades, ete. 
Y en aquéllas, como en éstas, aunque hubiera a veces las querellas y rivali- 
dades a que nos venimos refiriendo, claro esta que el trato solia ser decoroso 
y digno. Si existian frias relaciones entre algunos de esos viejos acadé- 


Acabése la Academia con el golpe de la risa de haber oido la sAtira contra los 
tabaquistas. Diéronle parabienes a Castalio [Castillo Solérzano], y fuera 
mas si la misica no les atajara; cantése diestramente tercera vez. ... Re- 
partié el secretario los asuntos [para la semana siguiente]. . . . Con esto se 
acabé la Academia [i.e., la sesién].’’ Ed. Madrid, 1907, pags. 114-132. 

17 La Barrera, op. cit., pag. 183. No debié de durar mucho E] Parnaso, 
cuando a mediados del mismo ajio se abrié otra academia en el palacio (se 
abrié, no que se la eambié el nombre a aquélla, como conjetura Cotarelo), ‘‘la 
Academia Seluage, assi llamada porque se hizo en casas de Don Frieciseo de 
Silua....’’ Soto de Rojas, op. cit., fol. 181. 

18 Obras de Anastasio Pantaleén de Ribera, Madrid, 1634, fol. 185. <Aca- 
demia de Madrid se llamaba regularmente a esta de D. Francisco de Mendoza. 
Uno de los que actuaron mas en ella fué Pantaleén de Ribera, no sélo por lo 
que dice Pellicer en el prélogo a las Obras de aquél (‘‘se descollaua Anastasio 
con grande admiracion de todos’’), sino por las numerosas composiciones que 
ley6 en dicha academia. Cons. Obras, fols. 56-60, 90-95, 122-140, 144, 184- 
185, 191-192, 197-201. 
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micos (Lope y Cervantes, Géngora y Lope, Lope y Pellicer), y hasta fieras 
enemistades (Quevedo y Montalbén, Géngora y Quevedo, Quevedo y 
Jéuregui), los mas sostenian un trato apacible y cordial (Cervantes y 
Salas Barbadillo, Salas Barbadillo y Lope, Lope y Quevedo, Castillo 
Solérzano y Lope, Quevedo y Paravicino, Géngora y Vélez de Guevara, 
Pellicer y Géngora), y aun dulce amistad (Lope y Medinilla, Paravicino 
y Lope, Jéuregui y Paravicino). 
M. RomErA-NAVARRO 
University of Pennsylvania 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON ZORRILLA 


RECENTLY I received a gift of a small collection of plays whose dra- 
matis personae include the names of some of Spain’s greatest writers: 
Lope de Rueda, Ruiz de Alareén, Moreto, Vélez de Guevara, Rojas, Matos 
Fragoso, Cancer, la sombra de Lope de Vega, Calderén, Quevedo, Juan de 
Alareén. Among these plays I discovered Apoteosis de Don Pedro Cal- 
derén de la Barca, por Don José Zorrilla. A reading of this brief one- 
act dramatie piece with its characters: La Fama, El Reposo, La Critica, 
Homero, Virgilio, Shakespeare, Cervantes, shows that its literary merit is 
slight; and a check of data concerning it brings peculiar conflicting state- 
ments. 

Don Narciso Alonso Cortés in his Zorrilla, su vida y sus obras (Va- 
lladolid, 1916, Tomo I, 323) tells us that this A poteosis, “ escrita expresa- 
mente,” was presented on May 18, 1841, after the regular play of the 
evening—A secreto agravio, secreta venganza—on the occasion of the re- 
moval of the remains of Calderén from the church of El Salvador to the 
cemetery of San Nicolés Bari. Copies of the theatre records in the peri- 
odieals of this period as noted by Professor Nicholson B. Adams of the 
University of North Carolina show that A secreto agravio was presented 
in the theatre of El Principe on April 18, 1841, and that on May 18 the 
play was El mayor contrario amigo y el diablo predicador. 

Also, the Catalogo General of the Sociedad de Autores Espaiioles, pub- 
lished in Madrid 1913, states that the Apoteosis de don Pedro Calderon, 
a comedia, by Zorrilla, of one act, whose cast includes five women and two 
men, was never printed. 

My copy shows this Apoteosis to be a one-act work with a cast which 
includes two women and five men, and that it was printed in Madrid by 
the Imprenta Repullés in 1840. 

Apa M. Cog 

Wellesley College 





REVIEWS 
A History of the Romantic Movement in Spain. By E. Allison Peers, 

Cambridge, The University Press, 1940. 2 vols. Vol. I, xi+ 349 

pages; Vol. II, xii+ 470 pages. 

Many have felt keenly the lack of any comprehensive study of Spanish 
Romanticism, and have been dissatisfied with the fragmentary, partial, and 
sometimes misleading treatments of the subject produced up to the pres- 
ent. It has remained for Professor Peers to translate this dissatisfaction 
into action. His study has been awaited for a long time. It was worth 
waiting for. 

In the twenty years during which this Spanish Romanticism has been 
in preparation, Mr. Peers has constantly given proof of singularly te- 
nacious zeal, steady enthusiasm, and quite extraordinary industry. Along 
the way he has published four books and some forty articles connected 
with his general subject. The present publication was not needed to prove 
that Mr. Peers knows far more than any one else about Spanish Ro- 
manticism, but it is a most impressive milestone in the career of a vigorous 
scholar. 

Everyone will regret that Mr. Peers was unable to add, as he had 
planned, a third volume containing the bibliography (7,000 titles) and 
Romantic documents. Our main feeling, however, will be one of satisfac- 
tion that these two volumes, certainly more essential, were successfully 
brought out under present conditions. The lack of the complete bibliog- 
raphy is as far as possible remedied by copious footnotes, and an unusu- 
ally voluminous and detailed index (Vol. II, pp. 419-470) with cross-ref- 
erences. The chief virtue of Mr. Peers’ sound study will be obvious to 
all: its comprehensive treatment, based on investigated fact and not on 
tendentious theory, of a period imperfectly understood until now. All 
future studies of any aspect of Spanish Romanticism will inevitably take 
Mr. Peers’ work as a point of departure. 

In order best to profit by this study, one must understand first, what 
Mr. Peers considers the essentials of Spanish Romanticism, and next, his 
method of treatment. The essentials are very clearly stated by the au- 
thor: ! Freedom, “the one single idea underlying all the current concep- 
tions of romanticism held during the period,” with three qualities next in 
importance: Patriotism, Christianity, Mediaevalism. As secondary char- 
acteristics, subjectivity, sentimentality, and lachrymosity; melancholy, pes- 
simism; vagueness, formlessness, love of mystery; special attitudes with 
regard to nature; lack of restraint with regard to form. It is to be under- 
stood that Mr. Peers means that these were the characteristics exhibited by 


1 Vol. II, Chap. VII. 
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the Romantics between the time of Meléndez Valdés and that of Zorrilla, 
not merely theories held by Romantic practitioners. One wonders why in 
this illuminating chapter Mr. Peers did not discuss the matter of local 
color and perhaps of the grotesque. No one has to follow a Hugoesque 
formula in discussing Romantic procedures, but the matter of local color 
seems to me of some significance. One observes that the Romantic authors 
are consciously making use of it, as one aspect of their interest in the 
specific, the particular; witness, for example, all the Romantic novels, El 
moro expdsito, Don Alvaro, practically all the plays, and many of the 
poems of Zorrilla, ete. Particularly the costumbristas, who are thus con- 
nected both with Romanticism and with the rise of the regional novel. 
Although this interest in local color, with which Mr. Peers is as familiar as 
anyone, is not discussed in his summary of Romantic qualities, he speaks 
of it in connection with various works, and once at least he suggests it as 
a secondary characteristic of Romanticism.? It is a question, then, of 
emphasis. 

With regard to the manner of treatment, one must realize that Mr. 
Peers is definitely living up to his title, that he is recording the history of 
the Romantic movement chronologically. He is not seeking to write a 
series of pleasant and stimulating essays on Romantic themes and atti- 
tudes,* nor a collection of unconnected studies of Spanish Romanticists.* 
His work is therefore thoroughly cohesive, and he indulges in no undocu- 
mented theorizing. He studies with great thoroughness the roots of Span- 
ish romanticism in Spain’s literature of the Middle Ages and Golden Age 
and the growing protests in the eighteenth century, in theory and in prac- 
tise, against neo-classic restraints. This increasing Romanticism he dis- 
eusses under two heads: Revival and Revolt. If the two are by no means 
always separable, the reader will realize, as Mr. Peers states, that the dis- 
tinetion makes for clearness. Volume I covers from the origins through 
1837, Volume II from the decline of “ pure” Romanticism through the 
rise of Eclecticism, with a consideration of the survivals of Romanticism 
to be found after 1860 and through the Generation of 1898. Some readers 
might possibly wish to see Romanticism studied as more closely connected 
with the political and social milieu of the times, but after all it is the 
literary manifestations of the movement which the author sets out to 
consider. 

Mr. Peers insists upon two ideas. One, that Spanish Romanticism 
was far more Spanish than we have been led to believe by various critics 
and authors of manuals. In other words, he argues against statements 
such as these: “ El] romanticismo no fué en Espafia producto esponténeo 


21, 140: ‘* Not only local colour, but various other secondary characteristics 
of romanticism found their way into the novel.’’ 

8’ Such as one finds in Guillermo Diaz-Plaja, Introduccién al estudio del 
romanticismo espaiol, Madrid, 1936. 

4E. Pifieyro, El Romanticismo en Espafia, Paris [1904]. 
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de nuestro suelo, sino planta exdética trasplantada aqui. . . . Podriamos 
definir el romanticismo en Espafia ... como un vegetal francés con 
injertos britanicos ”;° or “. . . [el] torrente romantico que, precipitandose 
del Pirineo, inundé nuestro pais y produjo con sus miasmas mefiticos la 
peste general . . .”;° or the statement of Valbuena Prat: “ Pero a pesar 
de esta predisposicién [toward the maintenance of a national mediaeval 
tradition], nuestro romanticismo tenia que venir de afuera. . . . La li- 
teratura francesa, la inglesa y la alemana influyen en nuestros romanticos 

. en Barcelona ... [Walter Scott], como Chateaubriand, eran los 
nimenes venerandos. En cambio en el lado andaluz-extremefo (Rivas, 
Espronceda) que cristaliza en Madrid, se exalta el romanticismo liberal, el 
sentido de la rebeldia, y los idolos son Hugo, Byron, Dumas.” ? 

Mr. Peers’ attitude in the matter of foreign influence may be sum- 
marized by his phrase: “. . . the untenable and even ridiculous contention 
that the Romantic movement in Spain eame from abroad and could not 
enter the country till Ferdinand’s death reintroduced the system of free 
imports.” § However, it seems to me that Mr. Peers’ real view is rather 
more moderate than his strong phrase “ridiculous contention” would 
imply. He studies, with a wealth of documentation hitherto unknown in 
the subject, the roots of Spanish Romanticism in theory and practise be- 
fore the nineteenth century, the native elements, but in this present estudio 
de conjunto, as in previous books and articles, he has likewise studied with 
just evaluation the various foreign influences, which, although they did 
not by themselves bring Romanticism to Spain, were at least of great 
importance in determining its tone and color. No, the return of the 
emigrados after Ferdinand’s death did not suddenly transform Spanish 
literature, but it is not to be forgotten that El moro expdsito and La con- 
juracién de Venecia appeared in 1834, and not before. It is a question 
of degree, and few will fail to be convinced by Mr. Peers’ lucid presenta- 
tion of the facts involved that hitherto foreign influences and the role of 
the emigrados have often been over-estimated. None the less, I am still 
inclined to think that we should be fully aware of the gradual and strong 
penetration of Spain in the eighteenth century by general European, ie. 
foreign, currents of thought and feeling. The influence of Rousseau ® in 
Spain, for example, may be, as Professor Peers says, rather political than 


5 Andrés Gonz4lez Blanco, Historia de la novela en Espaiia desde el ro- 
manticismo a nuestras dias, Madrid, 1909, p. 81, cited by Mr. Peers in his valu- 
able appendices, Vol. II, p. 378. 

6 Ventura de la Vega, Speech of reception into the Royal Spanish Acad- 
emy, 1845, in Memorias de la Academia Espaiola, II, 7-9. See Peers, op. cit., 
II, 378. 

7A. Valbuena Prat, Historia de la literatura espaiiola, Barcelona, 1937 
(2 vols.), II, 627, 629. 

8I, 80. 

9J.°R. Spell, Rousseau in the Spanish World before 1833, Austin, Texas, 
1938. 
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literary, but it seems to me that the state of consciousness, of sensibility, 
represented by Rousseau, was new and was important in the background 
of nineteenth-century Spanish literature; that it helped to produce atti- 
tudes alien to the Golden Age.'° 

Mr. Peers’ second main point is that the alleged “triumph” of the 
Romantic movement * was not worthy of the name, that it was amazingly 
short-lived. To put it in his own words: “. . . what happened was that 
the Romantic ‘movement’ collapsed, before an ideal to be described in the 
next chapter [ie., Eclecticism]; that it never had any unity or any 
strength at all; and that, as a constructive and militant force, a ‘school’ 
or a self-conscious entity, it never existed. ... The movement was seen 
to be, to a large extent, a failure.” ** If the implications seem at first 
startling, we must observe the terminology carefully and remember that 
Mr. Peers is writing the history of a movement, not endeavoring merely to 
point out the Romanticism in certain authors. Perhaps the uninitiated 
might be led to think that there was very little Romanticism present in the 
Spain of the first half of the nineteenth century, which would be quite un- 
true. Mr. Peers, who is better informed about the details involved than 
anyone else, has never maintained any such point of view. He is at pains 
to show, rather, that a neat parallel between France and Spain at this 
epoch (e.g., triumph of Hernani= triumph of Don Alvaro) is false; that 
out-and-out Romanticism waned very rapidly after 1837, that an eclectic 
attitude '* was constantly evident, no matter how many traces of Ro- 
manticism persisted right through the Generation of 1898.** 

Mr. Peers’ admirable study is not only informative, it is also highly 
suggestive. From a list of some fifty matters which challenge the interest 
of this reviewer, only a few will be discussed. 

Let us list here the few misprints noted, instead of putting them at the 
end and thus closing with an apparent and unjustified sour note. The 
proof-reading has been done with unusual care. I observe the following: 
Vol. I, p. 4, Siervo Libre del amor for Siervo Libre de Amor; p. 315, raépida 
cometa for rapido cometa; Vol. I, pp. 9, 12, and Vol. II, p. 146, note 2 
(Américo Castro), Les Romantiques espagnols, Paris, n.d. for Les grands 
romantiques espagnols, Paris (actual date 1923); p. 174, 1849 for 1839 


10 See the very suggestive introduction to A. Castro, Les grands roman- 
tiques espagnols, Paris, n.d. [1923]. 

11 Professor Peers cites statements regarding this triumph, made by Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly, Montoliu, Valera, Alonso Cortés, on page 1 of Vol. II and en- 
larges upon the theme in Appendix IX, Vol. II, pp. 397-400. 

12 TT, 2. 

13 Mr. Peers speaks of the years 1835-40 as ‘‘completely dominated by the 
Eclectic ideal’’ (Vol. I, p. xv). The word ‘‘completely’’ seems to me very 
strong. 

14 Which Professor Tarr has called the truly Romantic generation. See 
F. C. Tarr, Romanticism in Spain and Spanish Romanticism, Liverpool, 1939, 
and my review, in Hispanic Review, 1940, VIII, 72-75. 
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(date of Zorrilla’s Cada cual con su razén, the date of which is correctly 
given on p. 176); p. 180, Theudia for Theudia (four times). Possibly one 
or two more, but this is a very small number of misprints in a work of 
nearly a thousand pages. 

Mr. Peers begins his study with a most interesting discussion of the 
Romantic quality of Spain’s Golden Age.’® Few will be disposed to dis- 
agree with the statement that the Siglo de Oro was relatively free from 
restraints; that its fancy was bred more in the heart than in the head, 
that it was, in a word, romantic. Mr. Peers points out the similarities of 
the Golden Age and nineteenth-century Romanticism, giving appropriate 
citations of opinions from the Schlegels onward. There is still much that 
might be said about the romantic and non-romantic qualities of the 
Celestina, of Luis de Leén, Cervantes, Lope de Vega; perhaps even more 
of baroque authors such as Géngora, Quevedo, Calderén. I shall post- 
pone this fascinating discussion, which would be long, and remark merely 
that artists of the time of the Phillips were affected, limited, I think, by 
religious and political postulates no longer valid in the nineteenth century. 
Further, that the modern Romantics displayed a far more exaggerated 
subjectivity and sentimentality than the seventeenth century would have 
accepted. Could Espronceda have written then? A noteworthy illustra- 
tion of differences of attitude can be found in the treatment of the theme 
of Don Juan. I think the suggestion is sufficient.** The matter is touched 
upon again ** in the discussion of Don Alvaro, which Mr. Peers says “ no 
one could have written who was not familiar, to the point of intimacy, 
with Golden Age drama,” and finds similarities in language, treatment of 
the honor theme, local color, and the spirit of its story. I should be in- 
clined to question the last. I do not see in the Golden Age many signs of 
the attitude expressed in the now so badly dated soliloquy, “ Terrible cosa 
es nacer.” And no matter how well seventeenth-century audiences would 
have tolerated a very literal blood-and-thunder ending, I cannot see that 
the solution of suicide was followed after the Celestina and the earliest 
dramatists..* Hence I think that the tone of Don Alvaro, which was 
written in Paris, is that of the French melodrama. 


15 Vol I, pp. 1-12, and Vol. II, Appendix II, pp. 379-382, citing ten opin- 
ions from Martinez de la Rosa, Larra, Aleal4 Galiano, Lista, Mesonero, and 
others on the romanticism of the comedia. 

16 See the stimulating study by Joaquin Casalduero, Contribucién al estudio 
del tema de Don Juan, in Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. XIX, 
3-4, esp. pp. 94-108, and Mr. Otis H. Green’s review article on the above, 
Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 117-124. Sr. Casalduero says of Don Juan 
Tenorio (op. cit., p. 107): ‘‘Ni por la forma del drama, ni por las metAforas, 
ni la misica del verso, ni por el carfcter del protagonista y el de dofia Inés, se 
puede relacionar esta obra con la comedia espafiola.’’ 

it], 192. 

18 I observe with interest that the late Professor Tarr, properly calling Don 
Alvaro ‘‘the most extreme example of theatrical romanticism produced in 
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Although there was never what we would call a Romantic battle in 
Spain, there was at least a fair amount of critical excitement, which con- 
cerned itself particularly with the theatre. Professor Peers’ discussion of 
the drama is especially excellent. He comments most illuminatingly upon 
the plays of the significant years 1834-37 with a wealth of factual in- 
formation and critical interpretation,’® not only for Madrid, but also for 
the provinces. I might supplement his statistics in a minor detail with a 
bit of quantitative caleulation, for Madrid only, concerning the banner 
year of Spanish Romanticism, 1837. My information is based on the 
repertories as published in the Madrid newspapers.”® I find in 1837 a 
total of 892 performances on the Madrid stage. Of these, 168 were operas, 
and 283 were one-act plays. There were 102 plays of two or more acts, 
and their 441 performances may be divided as follows: tragedies, 13 (there 
had been 23 in 1836); Golden Age comedias, 23. This marks a serious 
drop from the years immediately preceding.24 Comedies of magic, 15. 
Eleven (the same number as the performances of Gil y Zérate’s noisy 


Spain,’’ says further: ‘‘there is nothing distinctively Spanish about the play’’ 
(op. cit., p. 19). Perhaps Professor Peers would really agree, since he says 
(I, 236): ‘*Rivas owed much to France and in a general way his Don Alvaro 
adheres to the principles of the Préface de Cromwell.’’ 


19T, 250-347. 
20 Professor Peers says (I, xix): ‘‘ Again, too much reliance should not be 
placed on lists of plays compiled from periodicals. ... While, therefore, 


theatre lists are useful as general indications of the nature of the vogue of 
some author or play, statistics are often only approximately exact and it is 
inadvisable to press very closely any argument based upon them.’’ It is not 
unlikely that the lists contain some inaccuracies, but I believe they form a 
fairly trustworthy basis for a statistical estimate; the only one, at any rate. 
I observe further that Mr. Peers himself utilizes the lists with great frequency, 
just as he often refers approvingly to Professor Ada M. Coe’s highly valuable 
Catalogo bibliografico y critico de las comedias anunciadas en los periddicos 
de Madrid desde 1661 hasta 1819, Baltimore, 1935. 

21 There is a misleading paragraph in Vol. I, p. 295, in which Mr. Peers 
speaks of ‘‘the revival in popularity of Golden Age drama in 1837. For sev- 
eral seasons only very occasional performances from that source had been 
given. Now we suddenly find about thirty such representations. . . . Coupled 
with the decline in French Romantic drama, this can only mean that preferences 
are veering back from the Revolt to the Revival.’’ I have just rechecked my 
lists and am unable to find more than twenty-three performances in 1837. The 
statistics of performances of Siglo de Oro plays run thus: 1832, 87; 1833, 97; 
1834, 90; 1835, 77; 1836, 61; 1837, 23; 1838, 92; 1839, 27; 1840, 29; 1841, 25. 
In 1847, the number rises to 107. 

I think these statistics are relatively accurate, though I may have made 
errors in counting or in identifying the plays. Anyone interested in the matter 
may consult my article ‘‘Siglo de Oro Plays in Madrid, 1820-1850,’’ Hispanic 
Review, 1936, IV, 343-347. It may be consulted also in connection with Mr. 
Peers’ Appendix XII (Vol. II, pp. 415-416). 
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Carlos II) were of the most popular dramatic spectacle, which can hardly 
be called a play, of the whole period: La pata de cabra. Social comedies, 
especially of Moratin and Bretén de los Herreros, 64. Sceribe-type plays: 
121. Melodramas (Ducange, Pixérécourt, et Cie), drame bourgeois, 
comédie larmoyante, 47. Finally, Romantic (and historical) dramas: 164. 
I may, of course, have made some mistake in the difficult matter of classifi- 
eation, for I have not read—and no one could secure—all these plays. 
I suggest, too, that to contemporary critics melodramas were classed with 
Romantic plays, and no wonder. The total number of individual plays of 
these two classes was 42, of which only 18 were original. For all we may 
say about native Spanish Romanticism, and the expressed desire of the 
eighteen-thirties for more native literary food, France was definitely still 
supplying most of the theatrical fare, with Italy furnishing the dessert in 
the form of opera. My statistics for this important year, however, bear 
out Mr. Peers’ accurate statement that Romanticism never at any time 
dominated the Spanish stage. From 1837 onward it is less conspicuous 
in its exaggerated and readily identifiable form. It is assimilated into the 
current of Spanish literature, and is none the less important because it 
ean be filtered out by the literary analyst only with difficulty. Nor am I 
sure that it reached complete “liquidation” about 1914, as Sr. Diaz Plaja 
states.?? 

One or two matters of not particularly important detail: Vol. I, p. 174: 
Cuantas veo tantas quiero is attributed to Francisco de Avellaneda and 
Sebastian de Villaviciosa, not to Calderén. Page 201: it seems to me in- 
accurate to say of Arolas that he does little “ but conjugate the verb which 
Dr. Farinelli applies to him—chateaubriandeggiare.” P. 239, on the 
popularity of Dumas in Spain: it is likely that Mr. T. A. Gabbert’s doe- 
toral dissertation, The Dramas of Dumas Pére in Spain (University of 
California, 1935), and Mr. J. A. Thompson’s Alexandre Dumas Pére and 
Spanish Romantic Drama (Louisiana State University Press, 1938) were 
not available when Mr. Peers’ work had reached the stage of page proof, 
in which it was kept by the present disturbed conditions for a very long 
time. P. 279: it might be well to mention that the original five-act version 
of Los Amantes de Teruel was more melodramatic, more Romantic, than 
the later much reworked version in four acts. The servant Teresa, whom 
Mr. Peers mentions, appeared until 1849 under the name of Mari-Gémez, 
and decidedly played the role of a graciosa. P. 161, and Appendix XII, 
p. 415, referring to the year 1838: “the decline of Romanticism was rep- 
resented by the diminished popularity of the Golden Age . . . the total 
number of these plays was still well below that of 1837.” On the con- 
trary, as we have seen, the number of performances jumped from 23 to 92. 
P. 196: The best single page on Gil y Carrasco that I have seen. The 
valuable study by David George Samuels, Enrique Gil y Carrasco, a Study 
in Spanish Romanticism, New York, 1939, appeared after Mr. Peers’ study 


22 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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was in press. P, 242: I could not agree that Espronceda’s Canto a Teresa 
“has little interest by virtue of being autobiographical or revelatory of its 
author’s feelings,” though I fully agree with Mr. Peers’ implication that 
Espronceda was then and at other times a cad. Also a genius. Pp. 338- 
373. The leap, on the same page, from Pereda to Valle-Inclén seems very 
sudden. Professor Peers’ discussion of the Romanticism of the so-called 
Generation of 1898 is most stimulating.* 

One finishes Professor Peers’ study, including the thirteen valuable Ap- 
pendices, with a feeling of real satisfaction. It is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions of recent years to the study of Spanish literature. 


NicHo.tson B. ApamMs 
University of Wisconsin 


The ‘ Romancero’ in the Chronicle-Legend Plays of Lope de Vega. By 
Jerome Aaron Moore. University of Pennsylvania, Publication of the 
Series in Romance Languages and Literatures, No. 30. Philadelphia, 
1940: vii + 162 pages. 

Everybody knows that Lope used ballad material and quoted ballad 
lines in his comedias. Menéndez y Pelayo noted many of the cases. 
Dr. Moore’s task has been to enlarge and deepen our knowledge, leaving, 
within a chosen and limited field, no ear of romance ungleaned. He has 
done an accurate and careful job. The typographical presentation of his 
results by parallel passages is clear, and his conclusions (pp. 146-152) 
seem to cover every angle. With regard to chronology, he finds that Lope 
used romances fronterizos in his earliest plays, and not after 1618; the 
eruditos not after 1619. The moriscos are seldom quoted literally, but 
their atmosphere (or that of the Moorish novels) affected many of his 
early plays. The romances viejos tradicionales were not used for a serious 
purpose after 1619. The Carolingian romances occur early; the artisticos 
more than any other type, and they are employed later than the others. 
Lope sometimes quoted exactly, sometimes glossed, and often paraphrased. 
Up to about 1619 plots are found based on ballads, though it is often hard 
to tell whether ballad or chronicle was the source. After about 1619 he 
took romances less seriously, and at times made fun of them. Only after 
1613 are they found on the lips of comic characters. 

Dr. Moore discovers that ballad lines are more often quoted in Act IT 
than in Act I, and more often in Act III than in Act II. This seems pos- 
sibly fortuitous. His study of the various collections from which Lope 
drew is valuable, but cannot even be summarized here. He does not try 
to indicate the extent to which Lope’s development as a dramatist was in- 


23 See also Tarr, op. cit., especially p. 34. Professor Tarr rightly insists 
that this generation would ‘‘scornfully reject . . . the literary romanticism of 
the thirties and forties,’’ and that one must constantly distinguish carefully 
between romanticism as an attitude toward life, and Romanticism ‘‘as a school 
or movement, as an historical style or fashion.’’ 
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fluenced by the romancero. It is perhaps just as well that he does not. 
Living when he did, Lope was necessarily steeped in chronicles and his- 
torical ballads; they were tuned to his nature, and he would not have been 
Lope without them. 

If I now proceed to a few criticisms, it is only because a reviewer must 
justify his specialty. Dr. Moore doubtless found it hard to select from 
Lope’s repertory some plays for examination, and to discard others. He 
might have begun by defining a “ chronicle-legend play,” and have told 
why he confined his research to such. Probably he thought it obvious that 
he could not read all of Lope’s dramas, and, since the crénicas y leyendas 
dramaticas de Espatia contain by far the greatest number of ballad allu- 
sions, he chose to begin with them. He accepted the classification of 
Menéndez y Pelayo, and the titles in volumes VII-XIII of the Academy 
edition. 

But he omits some of the plays in that category. Such is Lo cierto 
por lo dudoso ; the song in the first scene offers a reminiscence of the ballad 
Wolf 89.—With regard to Fuente Ovejuna (p. 139), one may note Mild’s 
idea that the cantar de los Comendadores is imitated in it..—El galdn de la 
membrilla (Acad. IX, 117b and 118b) obviously drew on memories of the 
ballad of Abenfdmar (Wolf 78 or 78a).—La inocente sangre makes one 
think of Wolf 64, though only the subject is similar—In La nifia de plata, 
II, 19, the first two lines of Por los cafios de Carmona are sung (Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Antologia, IX, 247). In the same scene is a song of two other 
ballad lines: El blanco y nevado pecho, / posada del dios Cupido; I have 
not been able to identify them.—La reina dofia Maria covers the ground 
of Durfn 1224, as Menéndez y Pelayo stated, but it is not evident that 
Lope borrowed from the romance.—These are trivial omissions, and are 
noted only because Dr. Moore has inserted less important parallels. 

His only really unfortunate slip is the neglect of R. Menéndez Pidal’s 
article on La serranilla de la Zarzuela (published in Studi medievali, Il, 
1906, 263-270; ef. also Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., IX, 268-269). Dr. 
Moore twice has occasion to refer to this romancillo (pp. 69-70, 83).— 
The “ velador” song (p. 71) was used by Lope also in El nacimiento de 
Cristo, II (Acad., III, 399b), and in La Dorotea, V, 2.—To note 6, p. 76 
one can add the reference: Antol., XII, 146 and note 2.—The epic formula 
Media noche era por filo (p. 101, n. 6) could better be sought in the 
popular romances Wolf 69, 69a, 174 and 190 than in the artistico Duran 
875.—In connection with Menéndez y Pelayo’s belief that Lope could 
imitate the style of a popular romance so well that a reader could not tell 
the difference (cf. p. 118, and Antol., XI, 356), one may cite in contradic- 
tion Menéndez Pidal, in the Revista de Filologia Espafola, 1914, I, 366: 
“Lope de Vega mismo, tan admirablemente compenetrado con la poesia 
popular, nunea llegé a identificarse enteramente con el estilo de ella.”— 


1 De la poesia heroico-popular castellana, p. 10, note 2. I don’t find the 
resemblance (perhaps I, 67), but it is never safe to say that Mil4 is wrong. 


— 
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The romance beginning Fuése Bras de la cabatia (p. 134) was utilized by 
Francisco Lépez de Zarate in his Obras varias, Alcalé, 1651; see Gallardo, 
no. 2817. As with the 1626 version, only the first quatrain is identical, or 
almost so, with Lope’s; so one may infer that it was a popular song, ex- 
panded by various writers. Dr. Moore by inadvertence states (p. 151) 
that this same romance, used by Lope in La carbonera, appeared in the 
1622 (or 1621) edition of the Primavera y flor de los mejores romances; 
it is found only in the Segunda Parte of 1626 (ef. p. 134, n. 4). This 
point is properly used by Dr. Moore (p. 135) to indicate that the romance 
was written bciween 1621 and 1626.? 

These are small matters. No one will need to do Dr. Moore’s work 
over after him. Some one could extend the method to Lope’s other plays, 


and to those of other authors. He is well fitted to perform this useful 
labor. 


University of California 8S. Griswotp Morte 


Ventura de la Vega and the Spanish Theatre, 1820-1865. By John Ken- 
neth Leslie. Princeton, 1940: xiii+ 142 pages. 


The Spanish Romantic drama was for years one of the thoroughly and 
consistently neglected types of Spanish literature. Happily that is no 
longer the case. The last decade has seen the publication of a number of 
general and specialized works which have given us a clearer picture of 
that turbulent but fascinating age. Professors Peers, Tarr, Adams, Wil- 
liams and others have historically, critically, and statistically presented a 
vast amount of information. In spite of rapid recent strides, the field is 
barely touched, and it will require years and the hardy efforts of many 
men before we have anything that resembles a comprehensive view of the 
hundreds of authors and thousands of works which go to make up Spanish 
Romanticism. The chief playwrights have had their critics and inter- 
preters. Now it remains for us to take the Vegas, the Escosuras, the 
Asquerinos, the Eguilaz, and so on, who may not have the artistic merits 
of a Zorrilla, but nevertheless who were more or less successful, applauded 
by the public, and often more representative of their times than some of 
their more loudly publicized brothers. 

Dr. Leslie has fitted a large and significant piece into this jigsaw puzzle 
with his smooth and painstaking dissertation on Ventura de la Vega. The 
work has a two-fold purpose: to present new data on Vega and his plays, 
and to throw more light upon the trends and currents of the theatre of his 
time. Dispensing with the usual biographical folderol, Leslie within a 
page carries Vega from his native Argentina and establishes him in 
Madrid as a pupil of Alberto Lista. Rapidly and briefly the first chapter 


2 Lope’s use of it supports the date which Dr. Bruerton and I assigned to 
La carbonera, 1620-1626. Dr. Moore brings out relations between El caballero 
de Olmedo and some romances (pp. 129, n. 3; 132) which corroborate our date 
for that play. 
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earries Vega through his first schooling to the year 1820. The years 1820- 
1834 mark Vega’s “literary formation.” During this pre-Romantic era, 
Ventura de la Vega was under the influence of Lista and Moratin; he 
wrote a number of original comedies, and translated French plays, notably 
several by Scribe. 

During the first Romantic years Vega leaned slightly toward the new 
style, but soon turned again to the sentimental drama, melodrama, light 
comedy @ la Scribe. He even became one of the satirists of Romanticism. 
His best play, El hombre de mundo (1845), definitely is cast in the Mora- 
tinian mold. It might be observed parenthetically that it is a great pity 
that Gil y Zérate and others were lured away from the same models by a 
Romanticism from which they never fully recovered. 

The theatre from 1850 to 1865 presented new, or at least redecorated, 
aspects. The thesis drama shared the stage with many other types, espe- 
cially the zarzuela. Vega continued to write comedies, make translations, 
and even composed eight zarzuelas. It is of interest that his last major 
work, La muerte de César, is a neo-Classic tragedy. 

Dr. Leslie’s study, of which the above is a brief summary, does not 
present Ventura de la Vega per se. In every instance the Argentine- 
Spaniard is placed in his cultural setting. The reader sees him not as 
a man or an individual, but as a part of Spanish drama, a part of a larger 
picture. The author presents the whole picture and one may feel that 
often he tells too much about the Spanish theatre and too little about 
Ventura de la Vega. The two cannot be separated, however, and Dr. 
Leslie is vitally interested in the “indications of the essential continuity 
of the theatre from 1820 to 1865.” 

In addition to the text there are four appendices: bibliography of 
Ventura de la Vega; works consulted on the Spanish theatre, 1820-1865; 
statistics on the performances of Vega’s plays; and Vega and the critics. 

This is certainly one of the chief contributions to the critical studies of 
Spanish drama of the first half of the nineteenth century. A score of 
readers—that small group who love the drama of this age—will wish that 
Mr. Leslie had gone further; that he had elaborated in many places con- 
cerning Vega; that he had given many more detailed synopses, especially 
of the plays that are not readily available; that he had told more about 
the translations and zarzuelas. But that, as every wisher would realize, 
would run into years and thousands of pages. 

There is very little that the reader may find to criticize. There are 
two or three typographical errors that will appear in any book. And there 
is no comment on the fact that La cisterna encantada and El pozo de los 
enamorados are both taken from the same play (Le puits d’amour) by 
Seribe and Leuven; nor is there mention of the Madrid: Cipriano Lépez, 
1857 edition of El gastrénomo sin dinero. 

In all, the study is admirable for its completeness and perfection, and 
will be welcome to every student of Spanish drama. 

Srerting A. STOUDEMIRE 

University of North Carolina 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1939. No. 5. Edited for The 
Committee on Latin American Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies by Lewis Hanke and Miron Burgin. Harvard Univ. 
Press, Cambridge, 1940: xvi-+- 477 pages. 

In addition to the sections included last year, the new volume contains 
sections on Latin American Book Catalogues (Marie W. Cannon), Music 
(William Berrien), and Philosophy (Risieri Frondizi). Special attention 
is called to Murray M. Wise’s article, “Development of Bibliographical 
Activity during the Past Five Years: A Tentative Survey,” with its ac- 
count of conferences held in 1939 which adopted resolutions and recom- 
mendations of bibliographical interest. 

With this volume Mr. Lewis Hanke resigns his distinguished editorship 
of the Handbook, which under his direction has become an indispensable 
tool for investigators in the Latin American field. His successor is Miron 
Burgin, who served as associate editor of the present volume. The Com- 
mittee on Latin American Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which sponsored the first five volumes, is now making a critical 
analysis of the Handbook’s success, and elaborating a plan to guide future 
development. 


O. H. G. 


Revista de Filologia Espatiola. Tomo XXIV, 1937, cuadernos 3.° y 4.° 
Madrid, 1940. 


Apenas es necesario seflalar la importancia que tiene para los estudios 
hispanicos la reaparicién de la Revista de Filologia Espafiola. Contiene 
el presente nimero los trabajos siguientes: Los sermones de Paravicino 
(conclusién), de Emilio Alareos (pags. 249-319); Todos contra Pellicer, 
de Damaso Alonso (pfgs. 320-342); Nueva interpretacién de la novela 
picaresca, de Miguel Herrero (pags. 343-362); Poesia juglaresca y ju- 
glares: Nuevos datos para la biografia de Pedro Amigo, de M. Garcia 
Blanco (pags. 363-371); Como si +- subjuntivo, de S. Fernandez Ramirez 
(pags. 372-380); Tres sonetos inéditos de Cetina y una atribucién falsa, 
de Rafael Lapesa (pigs. 380-383); resefias criticas de libros publicados 
entre 1934 y 1940, hechas por Démaso Alonso, Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, 
Benito Sanchez Alonso, Rafael Lapesa, Juan Antonio Tamayo, Miguel 
Herrero, F. Sanchez-Castafier, Rafael de Balbin Lucas y Salvador Pérez 
Valiente (pags. 384-432). Sigue la Bibliografia (p&gs. 433-478), una 
noticia sobre la organizacién del Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientifieas (pags. 479-480) y el indice de materias del tomo XXIV (pags. 
481-488). 


M. R.-N. 
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A New Bibliography of the Literatures of Spain and Spanish America. 
By Raymond L. Grismer. Perine Book Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
1941: Vol. I, Aa-Ans, viii-+- 1-248 pages interleaved, +10 leaves. 
Vol. II, vii-+ 249-509 pages interleaved, -+- 10 leaves. 


. This bibliography is intended to replace, when completed, two earlier 
volumes of bibliography prepared by Professor Grismer or under his 
direction, A Bibliography of Articles on Spanish Literature (1933), and 
A Bibliography of Articles and Essays on the Literatures of Spain and 
Spanish America (1935). In these new volumes, books are listed as well 
as articles, essays, and book reviews. 

The writer of this review knows, as few can, the devotion and self- 
abnegation which Professor Grismer has put into the task of providing 
Hispanists with better tools. The present tool is not a perfect one. But 
it is a tool which we shall use, and which we did not possess before. 

A sub-title indicates that this new bibliography is not limited to 
belles-lettres, but lists histories of the countries of the Spanish speaking 
world, books and articles on art, education, law, music, philosophy and 
many other subjects. The arrangement is alphabetical. Thus Argentina 
(68 columns) follows Argente y del Castillo and precedes Argerich; Art 
(subject, 21 columns) follows Arslan and precedes Art, Georges. There 
is a heading Apuntes (4 columns) ranging from notes on Catholicism to 
“ Apuntes de Zoologia aplicada.” As a result, we have a work bringing 
together information of the most varied sorts, which each user should 
thumb through page by page, like a man bringing forth from his treasure 
“ things new and old.” 

Under the names of individual authors, an attempt is made to list 
editions, translations (even of separate poems), essays, and articles by 
and on the author. The Alvarez Quinteros, for example, receive 19 col- 
umns. These entries will not bear analysis, either for accuracy or for 
completeness (why make an entry Tercetos under Lupercio Leonardo de 
Argensola, omitting his Informacién de los sucesos de Aragén en los afios 
de 1590 y 15912 Ete., ete.). This bibliography will always have to be 
checked against other sources. But I repeat that we have here many 
hidden things brought to light; and that we must be thankful for the 
WPA grant which made this work possible. 

O. H. G. 
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ord, Ph.D. 1907. Price $1.50 


Was Fernando de Herrera a Greek Scholar? By R. M. Beach, Ph.D. 1908, 
(Out of print.) 


Francisco de la Cueva y Silva. Trajedia de Narciso. By J. P. Wickersham Craw- 
ford, 1909. Price $1.50. 


The Life and ey of Cristébal de Castillejo, the Last of the Nationalists in Castilian 
Poetry. By Clara Leonora Nicolay, Ph.D. 1910. Price $1.50. 

La Espafiola de Florencia (O burlas veras y amor invencionero). Comedia famosa de 

Calderén de la Barca. By S.L. Millard Rosenberg, Ph.D. 1911. Price $2.00. 

The Spanish Pastoral Romances. By Hugo A. Rennert, Ph.D. 1912. Price $2.00. 


Las Burlas Veras. Comedia famosa de Lope de Vega Carpio. By S. L. Millard 
Rosenberg. 1912. Price $1.50. 


Farca a manera de tragedia. Edited by Hugo A. Rennert. 1914. Price $1.00. 
The — Pastoral Drama. By J. P. Wickersham Crawford. 1915. Price 
1.50. 
Didlogo de la vida de los pajes de Palacio by Diego de Hermosilla. Edited by Donald 
Mackenzie, Ph.D. 1916. Price $2.00. 
Comedia famosa de Las Burlas Veras de Ivlidn de Armendériz. By S. L. Millard 
Rosenberg. 1917. Price $1.50. 
The Early Entremés in Spain: The a of a Dramatic Form. By William Shaffer 
Jack, Ph.D. 1923. Price $2.00 
The oe rs) x” Poetry of Gutierre de Cetina. By Alfred Miles Withers, Ph.D. 1923. 
rice $1.50. 
The Life and Dramatic Works of Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda. By Edwin Bucher 
Williams, Ph.D. 1924. Price $2.00. 
Introito and Loa in the Spanish Drama of the Sixteenth Century. By Joseph A. 
Meredith, Ph.D. 1925. Price $2.00. 
The Sentimental Moor in Spanish Literature before 1600. By Harry Austin 
Deferrari, Ph.D. 1926. (Out of print.) 
Juan Eugenio Hartsenbusch and the French Theatre. By Anthony Sylvain Cor- 
biére, Ph.D. 1927. (Out of print.) 


The «4 and Lee of Lu —_ Leonardo de Argensola. By Otis Howard Green, 
h.D. 1927. 


Mi, toad de Unamuno: Mendiste, Poeta, Ensayista. By M. Romera-Navarro, Ph.D. 
1928. (Out of print.) 


The Comedia Ypolita. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Philip Earle 
Douglass, Ph.D. 1929. Price $1.50. 


Martial and the — in Spain in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
i 


Anthony A. Giulian, Ph.D. 1930. Price $2.00. 


The Life and Works of José Joaquin Fernéndesz de Lisardi. By Jefferson Rea Spell, 
Ph.D. 1931. Price $1.75. 


Early Costumbrista Writers in yor 1750-1830. By Clifford Marvin Mont- 
gomery, Ph.D. 1931. Price $ 


The Metaphors of Luis de aa ‘By Eunice Joiner Gates, Ph.D. 1933. 
Price $2.00. 


The Imitations of Don Gots & 4 the Spanish Drama. By Gregory Gough LaGrone, 
Ph.D. 1937. Price $2.00 


Spanish Drama before Lope de vee. By J. P. Wickersham Crawford (Revised 
Edition), 1937. Price $2.00 


El Criticén de Baltasar Gracién. Edited with Introduction and Notes in Spanish by 
M. Romera-Navarro. 1938-39-40. Three volumes. Price $4.00 each volume. 


The Romancero in the eee Plays of Lope de Vega. By Jerome A. Moore, 
Ph.D. 1940. Price $2.00 
Portuguese 
Paleographical Edition and Study of the Language of a ayy of Codex Alcobacensis 
200. By Henry Hare Carter, Ph.D. 1938. Price $1.5 
A Portuguese Version of the Life of Barlaam and Josaphat. an EY Edition and 
Linguistic Study.) By Richard D. Abraham, Ph.D. 1938. Price $2.00. 


From Latin to Portuguese. (Historical Phonology and goeiagey A of the Portuguese 
Language.) By Edwin Bucher Williams. 1938. Price $4.00 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
3622 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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